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PEERS’ RESIDENCES IN 1689, 


Finding the following list of the residences 
of peers in the year 1698-9 among some old 
papers, I thought’ it might not be unworthy to be 
preserved in“ N. & Q.” The original is a small 
4to MS. in a large plain hand. I have retained 
the spelling as an evidence of the pronunciation 
of some of the titles and localities, such as “ Jar- 
myn” and “ Jarmyn Street.” “The Prince ” was 
no doubt Prince George of Denmark, created Duke 
of Cumberland in 1689 : — 


“ A List of the Peers’ Houses and Lodgings this 
Sessions, Dec. 169%. 
Archb, of Cant. att Lambeth. 
Bp. of London att ffulham. 
E, of Lindsey at Chelsea. 
E. of Albemarle att Kinsington, 
Marq. of Normonby att Arlington House. 
Ld. in Petty France, West". 
Bp. of Worcester in Carterett Street. 
Ld. Lewarr in Dartmouth Street, Westminster. 
Bp. of St. Assaph in Stable Yard by Deans Yard, Westr. 
~~ of _—— in Stable Yard att Mr. Chaton’s by Dean’s 
ar 
Bp. of Rochester 
Bp. of Lincoln - in Dean’s Yard, West*. 
Ld. Ashburnham / 
E. of Carnarvan at Linsey House. 
Bp. of Winton by the House of Peers. 
Bp. of Peterborough in Chanell Rowe [Canon Row ? ]. 
ji in Manchester Court, Chanell Rowe. 
Ld. Hunsdown near Westminster Markit, —_ Street. 
Ld, Lovelace in Charles Street, West". 


D. of Leeds ) 
E. of Scarsdale 
Ld. Lymster j 
E. of Oxford 
E. of Rochford 
E. of Grantum ! 
E. of Rochester 
Ld, Raby 
D. of Ormond 
E. of Arran 
Bp. of Litchfeild 
E. of Essex 
E. of Portland 
E. of Bradford 
Ld, Cornwallis 
Bp. of Oxford 
D. of Sumersett att Charing Cross, 
D. of Northumb"¢ in Spring Garden, 
E, of Tankerdvill 
D. of Southampton ), 
D. of Scorborge 
Bp. of Durham 
E. of Scarborough in the Haymarket. 
Ld. Lexington near the Jocelett [Chocolate] House by 
St James's, 
The Prince ) 
- in St James’s House. 
B. of Salisbury 
Ld, Godolphen by St James’s Stables. 
ee — } att Cleveland House by St Jameses. 
Ld, Barkley in Park Place by St. Jameses. 
D. of Boulton in St Jameses Street. 
Ld. Brook 
E. of Kinston 
Lad, Gillford 
Ld. Cholmundly 
E. of Peterborough 
E. of Torington in Park Place, St Jameses. 
Ld. Willowby of Brook inS tratton Street by Devonshire 
House. 
D. of Devo att Devonshire House. 
. of Carberough [Scarborough ?] in Dover Street. 
of Burlington in Pickadilly. 
D. of St Albans . 
E. of Anglesea i in Jermyn Street, 
E. of Manchester in Duke Street, St Jameses. 
Ld. Howard of Ese[rich], in King Street by St Jameses 
Ld. Ousulston 
Ld. Haversham § Golden Square. 
Ld. Rockingham in Sherwood [Sherrard] Street by 
Goulden Square. 
Marg. of Hallyfax 
E. of Romney 
2. of Pembrook 
of Radnor 
2. of Kent 
. of Norfolk 
. of Barkley 
2. of Sunderland 
Bp. of Norwich in Charles Street by St Jameses Square 
E. of Scarborough in the Haymarket 


E. of Suffolk hi in Dean Street by Soho. 


in Duke Street, West". 


-in Downing Street, Westminster. 


in the Cockpitt by Whitehall 


tia Whitehall 


in the Pell Mall. 


in Arlington Street by St Jameses, 


in St Jameses Square. 


Ld. Jarmyn 
E. of Mackelsfeild 
E, of Warrington 
Ld. Wharton 

Ld. Jefferes 

Ld, Abergaveny 
Lad. Darthmouth 
Ld, Herbert 


in Garrard Street. 


- in & by Leicester Squares 
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Ld, Colepeper in Porter Street by Leicester Square. 
Ld. Fitzwater in Newport Street. 

E, of Bolingbrook ) 
Ld. Vist Longuevile | ; 

E. of Yarmouth ; in Soho Square. 
E. of Carlisle 
EF. of Thanett in Great Russell Street by Blumesbury 
E, of Mountague Square. 


of Erris( by] ? in Red Lyon Square, 

D. of Newcastle in Great Russell Street by Southampton 
Square. 

Ld. North & Grey in Southampton Street by the Square. 

E. Rivers in Southampton Street. 

Ld. Vist Heriford in Warwick Court by Grays Inn. 

Ld. Eure over against Grays Inn Gate att an apothe- 
cary’s. 

Bp. of Bristoll in Grevell Street by Holborn. 

Bp. of Elleys att Elley House, Holborn. 

Bp. of Chichester in Great Kirby Street, Hatton Garden. 

D. of Newcastle att Clarkenwell [erased }. 

E. of Leicester att S* Jameses. 

Bp. of Glocester near Crippellgate. 

E. of Denbigh in ffanchurch Street att S. Ruzell[? ] [ Rus- 
sell ? } flirebrass, 

Ld. Lucas in the Tower. 

E. of Nottingham in the Temple. 

Ld. North & Grays in Castle Yard, Holborn. 

Ld. Vist Townsend in Essex Street. 

Marq. of Carmarthen in Boufort Buildings, Strand. 

E. of Dorset in Lincolens & Feilds [Lincoln’s Inn 

Ld. Chansellor } Fields, 

Ld. Leigh in Great Queen Street. 

Ld. Craven in Drury Lane. 

E. of Stamford in Bow Street, Coven Garden. 

E. of Orford in the Peaza, Coven Garden. 

D. of Richmond in Long Aiker. 

D. of Bedford in the Strand. 

E. of Hormington in St James Place, 

Bp. of Chester in Deans Yard. 

Ld. Byron in Suffolk Street.” 

E. P. 


Lower Eatington Park. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. * 


These are the last words which W. H. claimed 
the privilege of having; and in which the Fair 
Quaker is no longer Wheeler or Lightfoot, but 
Hannah Whitefoot. 


G. 

“Tt is certain that the Fair Quaker’s name was Hannah 
Whitefoot, and not Wheeler. I showed to Axford’s own 
niece only yesterday the account given by T. G. H. She 
admits all he says about the situation of the shop, and 
the way Prince George got a sight of her in his frequent 
visits to the Opera House. To put a stop to these visits 
was the reason of her being married to Axford, who had 
paid her some attentions while he was shopman at a 
grocer’s on Ludgate Hill. Mrs, S——, his niece, told me 
yesterday, that after they married they cohabited for a 
fortnight or three weeks, when she was one day called out 
from dinner, and put into a chaise and four and taken off, 
and he never saw her afterwards, Mrs. S—— says it 
was reported that the Prince had several children by her, 
one or two of whom became generals in the army. 


Continued from p. 89.] 


“When Axford, many years after, married a second 
wife, and it was reported that Hannah was still living, 
the late Lord Weymouth on enquiry asserted that she was 
not then living. W. H. 

“ Warminster, . | 5.” 

Monthly Mag, Sept. 22, vol. liv. p. 116. 

In The Monthly Magazine for Dec. 1822, vol. liv. 
p. 410, the discussion is carried on by a correspon- 

ent signed “ Curiosus, Clapham, Sept. 5,” who, 
after stating that he had dealt with Axford the 
grocer at the corner of the Old Bailey for nearly 
half a century—“a heavy and silent man,” who 
“would never communicate a word on the sub- 
ject” —says that the marriage with Axford was 
a matter of arrangement through the mediation of 
a certain eminent surgeon of that day, and doubts 
the cohabitation after the ceremony. That there 
were a few children—one who was in the army, 
but never became a general officer, was said to 
have been seen in company with Dr. M at 
Paris at the commencement of the French Revo- 
lution, the Doctor well knowing him and his his- 
tory. “Curiosus” then refers to some other 
Quaker lady who had a strong hold on the affec- 
tions of the royal Adonis, but the “attempt was 
ad and peremptorily discountenanced by the 
ady.’ 


Thus ends the history as far as The Monthly 
Magazine is concerned. 
Our next extract—a long one—is from a pam- 
ay ublished in 1824, written by some one who 
ad obviously been behind the scenes during the 
exciting period of the Queen’s trial. It is written 
in a better style than some other pieces of secret 
history which we shall have occasion to notice : — 


H. 


“ The Queen at this time laboured under a very curious, 
and to me unaccountable, species of delusion. She fancied 
herself in reality neither a queen nor a wife. She be- 
lieved his present Majesty to have been actually married 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert; and she as fully believed that his 
late Majesty George the Third was married to Miss 
Hannah Lightfoot, the beautiful Quakeress, previous to 
his marriage with Queen Charlotte ; that a marriage was 
a second time solemnized at Kew (under the colour of an 
evening’s entertainment) after the death of Miss Light- 
foot ; and as that. lady did not die till after the births of 
the present King and his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, her Majesty really considered the Duke of Clarence 
the true heir to the throne. Her Majesty thought also 
that the knowledge of this circumstance by the ministers 
was the true cause of George the Fourth’s retaining the 
Tory administration when he came into power. 

“How the Queen came seriously to entertain such 
romantic suppositions as these, it is not for me to know. 
It may be perhaps regarded as a melancholy proof of the 
principles and abilities of some persons surrounding'royal 
personages; but that she did entertain them I know well, 
and let any of her Majesty’s friends contradict me if they 
can. If they do, and they require me to mention my 
author, I will do so if called upon in a proper manner and 
in a proper place, 

“ Indeed 1 was myself requested to call upon Mrs, Han- 
cock to make enquiries relative to what she might think 
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on the subject, as she had the pleasure of being intimate 
with Miss Lightfoot. I was also requested to see the 
person who styles herself (whether justly or unjustly sig- 
nifies little to the subject) Princess of Cumberland, to 
know if any of her real or presumed documents contained 
reference to that subject. 

“Having no knowledge of Mrs. Hancock, who, I un- 
derstand, is a highly respectable lady, I could not pre- 
sume to take so great a liberty as to call upon her upon 
a subject so extraordinary. But knowing a friend who 
was intimately acquainted with the latter, I requested 
him to ask a question which I felt I could have no right 
to ask myself. The answer was, ‘ that all her documents 
were in her own possession.’ This reply I sent to the 
personage I have so often alluded to, and I also trans- 
mitted the following intelligence, with which Sir William 
was so obliging as to favour me; viz. That Miss 
Hannah Lightfoot, when young, lived with her father 
and mother, who at the time of Prince George’s residence 
at Leicester House, kept a linen-draper’s shop at the 
corner of St. James's Market. 

“When the Prince went to St. James’s, the coach 
always passed that way, and seeing the young lady at 
the window occasionally, he became enamoured of her, 
and employed Miss Chudleigh, afterwards Duchess of 
Kingston, to concert an interview. From this time fre- 

uent meetings were secured at the house of a Mr. 
’errhyn of Knightsbridge, who was, I believe, Miss Light- 
foot’s uncle. 

“The Court is said to have taken alarm at these cir- 
cumstances; and Miss Chudleigh, seeing the danger 
likely to ensue, privately offered to become a medium of 
getting the young lady married. With this view she 
got acquainted with a person who was a friend of the 
Lightfoot family, named Axford, and who lived at that 
time on Ludgate Hill. This person consented to pay his 
addresses to Miss Lightfoot, and even nominally to 
marry her upon the assurance of receiving with her a 
considerable dower. 

“Miss Lightfoot is supposed to have given in to the 
plan, for she was married at Keith's Chapel in 1754, 
though the marriage was never consummated ; for Miss 
Chudleigh, who had contrived the match (probably with 
the sanction of all parties), took her into a coach as she 
came out of the church door, and the husband pocketed 
the dower, but never saw his wife afterwards. The 
mother indeed heard from the daughter once or twice 
before she died, and Axford made enquiries after her at 
Weymouth, Windsor, and Kew ; and once is even said 
to have presented a petition to the King on his knees as 
his Majesty was riding one day in St. James’s Park, but 
no certain account of her was ever known from the period 
of her marriage day. 

“She was taken, it is supposed, under the protection of 
Prince George under an assumed name, and is said to 
have had a daughter subsequently married to a gentle- 
man of the name of Dalton or Dalston, who afterwards 
received an appointment from the East India Company 
in Bengal, whither he went, and where he died, leaving 
three daughters. 


“ Mr. Axford, in the meantime, not hearing anything | 


of his wife, and probably considering his marriage not 
strictly binding, since it had never been consummated, 
married another lady, named Bartlett, then living at 
Keevil, in North Wiltshire ; and, after the expiration of 
fifty-eight years, died without ever being able to obtain 
any intelligence of his first bride. 

“ Three things are very remarkable in the history of this 
lady—viz. that she was never personally known to the 
public ; that her residence while alive was never publicly 
known; and that so strict a secresy was observed at her 
death, that it is nowhere upon known record, though it 


| has been said that she died of grief in the parish of St. 
James, and was buried under a feigned name in the parish 
| of Islington, where probably she may rest without a stone 
to tell the history either of her life, death, guilt, inno- 
cence, splendour, or misfortune.”— An Historical Fragment 
relative to Her late Majesty Queen Caroline, pp. 44-50. 


There are one or two points in this statement 
which deserve notice. First, it is clear that as 
early as 1824 Mrs. Wilmot Serres was mixed up 
with the story ; and next, what could Mrs. Hand- 
cock, who was only a friend of this mysterious 
Hannah Lightfoot, mean by “her documents were 
in her own possession?” What documents could 
she possibly have? Has not the writer rather 
confounded Mrs. Wilmot and Mrs. Handcock’s 
_ and was it not the former who spoke of 
“ her documents ? ” 

Eight years after this—namely, in 1832, the 
scandal was revived in that notorious collection of 
libels The Authentic Records of the Court of Eng- 
land for the last Seventy Years, where, after telling 
| how the Prince of Wales, when passing through 
| St. James’ Street and its immediate vicinity, “‘ saw 
| a most engaging and prepossessing young lady 

dressed in the garb usually worn by the female 
| Quakers,” it states he became so enamoured of 
| her that — 

“ At length the passion of the Prince arrived at such a 
point that he felt assured his happiness or misery depended 
upon his receiving this lady in marriage. Up to this period 
the Prince had at all times exhibited and expressed his 
high regard for all virtuous undertakings and engage- 
ments; but he well knew that virtue could seldom be 
found inacourt.. . .. 

“One individual only was the friend of the Prince on 
this occasion, and in the year 1759 the Prince was legally 
married to this lady, Hannah Lightfoot, at Curzon Street 
Chapel, May Fair. The only positive witness of royal 
faith was the Prince’s eldest brother Edward, Duke of 
York, &c. &c., who at all times was the adviser or friend 
of George, and whose honour the Prince knew was in- 
violable.”—Pp. 2 and 3. 

But terrible events followed, says the Authentic 
Recorder — 

“The ministry soon became aware that some alliance 
had been formed, and their irritation was soon followed by 


e2clamation !” 


Nay, not only did they cry “Oh fie, you naughty 
boy!” which is, I suppose, what the writer means 
by “followed by exclamation,” but they made 


him marry another wife, and 


“ Miss Lightfoot was disposed of during a temporary 
absence of his brother Edward, and from that time not 
| any satisfactory tidings have reached those most inter- 
ested in her welfare. One thing only transpired, which 
was, that a young gentleman named Axford was offered a 
large amount, to be paid upon the consummation of his 
| marriage with Miss Lightfoot, which offer he accepted. 
|» + + « + « The King was greatly distressed to ascer- 

tain the fate of his much-loved and legally-married wife, 
the Quakeress; and he entrusted Lord Chatham to go in 
disguise and endeavour to trace her abode ; but the search 
was fruitless, and again the King was almost distracted.” 
Pp. 5-7, 
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But according to this Authentic Recorder not only 
was the King distracted but the Queen, who knew 
his secret, was no less so; and, in 1765, insisted 
upon being again married, and “Dr. Writmot!! | 
by his Majesty’s appointment, performed the cere- | 
mony at their palace at Kew. The King’s brother | 
Edward was present upon this occasion, as he had | 
been on the two former ones!” 

The book we have here quoted contains many | 
other passages equally clear and consistent, but it | 
detracts perhaps from its value as an authority, | 
that the publisher of it was indicted for a libel of | 
revolting character upon the Duke of Cumber- 
land, contained in a “deposition” which a cer- 
tain individual “ wasinclined to give.” The very 
individual on whose pretended deposition the libel 
was founded was, however, produced in court and 
utterly denounced it, and the publisher was conse- 
my y convicted. The book is then said to have 


suppressed, 

But the story we have just told from the Aw- 
thentic Records is repeated in another work of simi- 
lar character, which also bears the date of 1832; 
though, as it will presently be seen, there is reason 
to believe it was not circulated, for it can scarcely 
be said to have been published, till a year or two 
after. This is The Secret History of the Court of 
England, §c. By the Right Honorable Lady 
Anne Hamilton, Sister of his Grace the present | 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, and of the Countess 
of Dunmore, 

Mr. Jesse speaks of these two literary produc- 
tions as being composed by persons not ill informed 
in the secret history of the court—a point on which 
we by no means agree with Mr. Jesse; and we 
are surprised that, as he seems to have especially | 
consulted them, it never struck him that, as Puif 
says in The Critic, “when these ” writers, not ill- 
informed in the secret history of the court “ do 
agree their unanimity is wonderful,’ and that 
having the books before him he should not have 
discovered that The Secret History (with which 
the lady whose name appears on the title-page 
had no more to do than leash Lightfoot herself) 
is only The Authentic Records newly revised. 

This The Quarterly Review, in reviewing the 
latter, showed as long since as April 1838 (vol. 
Ixi. p. 406) : where the Reviewer, after expressing 
his belief that the publication of the Authentic 
Record and Secret History was not “ instigated so 
much by individual malice, as by a reckless and 
shameless desire of gain acting upon low, brutal, | 
and malignant natures,” tells us how the books | 
were circulated, not published : — 

“The former publication, which is about the size | 
usually sold for seven or eight shillings, was circulated, | 
under the cloak, at the modest price of 11. 1s., and the ex- | 
travagance of the sum was a decoy to make the credu- | 
lous suppose that there must be something very piquunt | 
in so dear a volume, The present work is—on the same | 
principle—retailed by a woman, who in the dusk comes | 


to the door and offers Lady Anne Hamilton’s Journal at 
the same modest price of one guinea per volume.” 

We presume the game was not very profitable ; 
for some years afterwards the remainder of the 
book was offered by, probably the very same 
woman, to a well-known bookseller, who declined 
the purchase, and copies were to be procured a 
few years since at a very trifling price. 

Mr. Jesse refers then to Mr. Beckford’s confirm- 
ation of some of the statements in these libels, 
but I must defer my remarks upon this point 
until next week. J. Toms. 


REMARKABLE PAINTINGS ON ROODSCREENS 
IN NORFOLK. 


I have lately met with two very unusual repre- 
sentations of a saint, occurring on roodscreens in 
Norfolk churches, one at Suffield, the other at North 
Tuddenham. The figure at Suffield is that of a 
warrior in armour, wearing a helmet, and holding 
a falcon in his left hand, while with his right he 
holds up a priest’s black cassock thrown over his 
suit of armour, but so as to display one arm and 
leg encased in armour. The other figure occurs 
on the south side of the roodscreen at North Tud- 
denham. It represents a priest in his cassock, 
holding a falcon, like the other, upon his left hand. 

These paintings both represent St. Jeron, priest 
and martyr. Few particulars of his history are 
known, but I will put together all that is recorded. 
St. Jeron, otherwise Hieron, was a native of Scot- 
land, according to some authors; though others 
say of England, or indefinitely of Great Britain. 
He was of noble blood, but renounced the world, 
and became a priest. Out of zeal to spread the 
Gospel in Holland, he went over to that country, 
and preached the Christian faith there, suffering 
many painful trials and much persecution for many 
years. His labours, however, were blessed with 
great fruit in the conversion of many from Pa- 
ganism. Atlength, when the Danes and Normans 
made incursions into Holland, he was martyred 
by them, out of hatred to the Christian faith, 
which he had so zealously preached, being be- 
headed in, or about the year 856, at the town of 
Noortwyck. His body was solemnly translated to 
Egmondt, and there honourably deposited in the 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Adalbert, by the 
devotion of Thierry, the second Count of Brabant. 
St. Jeron iscommemorated in the Belgic Calendar, 
and in the Gallican Martyrology on August 17. 
Some notices of him will be found in the Kerck- 
liche Historie of M. Lambrecht, Bishop of Bruges ; 
in Wilson’s English Martyrologe, who refers to 
Molanus, Cratepus, Wion, and others; in Cressy’s 
Church History of England, who refers to the 
Centuriators of Magdeburg; and in Bp. Chal- 
loner’s Britannia Sancta. 
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In that useful work, Die Attribute der Heiligen, 
St. Jeron is described as a priest, holding a falcon 
on one hand, and a sword in the other. In the 
figures above described, we have the saint repre- 
sented as a warrior and a priest, and holding a 
falcon. Thus his early career as a nobleman is 
indicated by the armour and the falcon, his sub- 
sequent labours by the priestly cassock, and his 
martyrdom by the sword. F. C. H. 


A “ Lecruresuir.”—Any deterioration of the 
English language on the part of a learned body 
ought to be “noted” and reprobated. I do not 
know how far the University of Dublin may be 
responsible for the diction of the Dublin Univer- 
sity Calendar ; _ I am surprised at finding in 
that work an established use of the word “ lec- 
tureship,” meaning the office of a lecturer. One 
is familiar with this corruption in the newspapers ; 
but if it is to receive the sanction of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s University, the sooner that body reverts to 
her old appellation of the “silent sister” the 
better for our language. If we are to say lecture- 
ship for lecturership, we ought by analogy to say 
sermonship for preachership. C. G. PRowert. 

Carlton Club. 


A Hiveovs Svrerstitron.—I cut the following 
from The Standard of Saturday, Dec. 8: — 

“ The Fremdenblatt of Vienna has the following most 
extraordinary statement: ‘At Rechnitz, in Hungary, a 
man has committed a horrible act through superstition : 
he has successively assassinated four children, and eaten 
their hearts raw, believing that he would become invisible 
when he had done the same to seven. The crime was 
discovered before he had time to arrive at the end of his 
atrocity, and the man is in custody.’”’ 

Is it worth making a “note” of? 

Wma. Hearp. 


Tue Rose or Normanpy.—As you have often 
admitted in your periodical notes on tavern signs, 
may I ask you to favour the following communi- 
cation with a few inches space ? 

The “Rose of Normandy” is the sign of a 
public-house in the High Street, Marylebone. In 
my Jistory of Signboards I have not attempted to 
offer an explanation of that sign, as no obvious 
one occurred to me. But since that work was 
published I have met with a political poem writ- 
ten on the Battle of Towton (1461), in which 
Edward IV., then Earl of March, is called the 
Rose of Rouen, on account of his being born in 
that city. 

«* Now is the Rose of Rone grown to a gret honoure, 

Therefore sing we euerychone, [-blessid be that floure! 

I warne you euerychone, for [ ye] shuld understonde, 

There sprange a Rose in Rone, and sprad into Eng- 

londe,” &e., &e.* 


* See Archaevlogia, vol. xxix. p, 343. 


From this manner of designating the prince, it 
seems not improbable that the Rose of Rouen, or 
of Normandy, may have become a popular sign 
when he mounted the throne. Now, though the 
house in question does not date from that time, 
yet it is said to be the oldest in the parish. It is 
therefore possible that, at the first opening of this 
tavern, a sign was adopted for it; which, though 
already antiquated, was then perhaps not quite so 
unusual as it is now. Jacos Larwoop. 


Cork Perroprcats.—A Cork bookseller named 
Bolster published a magazine to which he gave 
his own name. He applied to a literary friend 
of mine to contribute, but offered so slender a 
remuneration that his proposal was declined. 
“‘ However,” said my friend, “‘I will furnish you 
with a suitable name.” “ What is it ? ” eagerl 
inquired the bibliopole. “Call it ‘The Cor 
Screw !’” 

It was in this that Dr. Maginn (afterwards so 
distinguished in London as a contributor to Black- 
wood and Fraser) made his débat in literature. 

W£ATERFORDIENSIS. 

Otp TEMPERANCE StanzAs.—The enclosed may 
interest some of your readers, more especially Mr. 
George Cruikshank. Written about the year 
1470: — 

“ W' litill fode content ys nature 
And beter y® bodi fereth w* a lite 
Then when it charged ys oute of mesure 
Loke what thing may y* body profite 
And y* sonne shalt in y* same delite 
What thing it distempereth and diseseth 
The soule it hirteth for it God displeseth, 
“ Wynes delicat and swete and stronge 
Causeth full many an inconvenientise 
Zif yt a man outragly hem fonge 
Thei biriyen wyt and forbede silence 
Of counsell yei outragen pacience 
Thei kyndelt yre and firen lecherye 
And causen bothe bodi and soule to die.” 
MS. Brit. Mus. Reg. 8, A. xxi. 
Srvart A. Moore, 
Erith, S.F. 


Srr VeRE Broke AND WASHINGTON 
Invine.—In a review of Washington Irving’s re- 
cently published Remains, I see it stated that the 
accomplished American has recorded an opinion 
that Broke’s memorable challenge to Captain 
Lawrence of the Chesapeake was prompted by a 
mere thirst for reputation. 

I grew up among naval officers, Broke’s con- 
temporaries, the majority of whom had won repu- 
tations of their own under Howe and Nelson. 
They spoke with the greatest imaginable freedom 
of the men whom they had known, and they 
were certainly the last persons in the world to 
approve of any military action unworthily under- 
taken. My distinct recollection is that all spoke 
of Sir Philip Broke and his gallant action in 
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terms of the most enthusiastic and unqualified | “Play not for coine in these regards ; 
admiration. The fact that his wounds, sustained Men loose, and then they curs the Cards.” 
on the deck of the Chesapeake, were a permanent | Upon the Queen of Spades — 
cause of suffering and of disqualification for further | “ Where Queens by vertue treuly swaide, 
service, was always mentioned with expressions | No evill can theire minds invade.” ; 
of sympathy and of regret that so brilliant a On the King of Spades— 
career had been prematurely arrested. ( 
My late father (who, although a brother officer, sithe and spade 
had never met Captain Broke) frequently wrote wing certs be bald. ] 
little sea-songs which gained some popularity in | On the King of Hearts — 
Plymouth Dock and on Common-Hard. At the “ A trusty heart suits to a King, 
commencement of hostilities with America, he And subjects true in every thing.” a 
published one which contained these lines : — On the Queen of Diamonds — I 
aid “True virtues are 
e ay them with our cannon; . ra 
The first to do it will be Broke Saas ; 
In his gallant ship the Shannon.” In any Queene.” 
In describing the action thus foretold, Mr. Joyce Joun PiaGor, Jun. I 
Gould, editor of the Naval Chronicle, quoted these 1 
lines, saying that Captain Broke had fully realised | Bex Ruypprve.— Mr. Taylor, in his Words 
the prediction of “the prophetic bard.” This little | and Places, refers (p. 232 and elsewhere) to this ’ 
fact may be considered useful as evidence of the | name as “ apparently a vestige of the passage of 
esteem in which the captor of the Chesapeake | the Gael across England.” That passage must 
was held by his service, and of the expectations | have been very recent, as the name did not exist 
which a knowledge of his previous character and | twenty years ago. Its origin may as well be 0 
career had led them to form of the part which he | chronicled in “ N. & Q.” as a caution to future U 
was likely to take in that war. As the son ofa poet | etymologists. About 1843, a number of believers c 
I may be pardoned for quoting two more lines | jn the water-cure subscribed together to found a 
from the lays of “the prophetic bard.” They | hydropathic establishment on a hill near Ilkley, 
formed part of a nigger melody descriptive of the | and gave to it the name of Ben Rhydding. “I I 
action — happened one day to be in conversation with one b 
“ Yankee got good dinner hot ; of the most active of the founders, and asked him c 
But himself did go to pot! how it was that, when they fixed on the name, al 
Yankee doodle,” de. &e. they did not call it Pen Rhydding instead of nm 
CALCUTTENSIS. | Bon Rhydding, and I referred to Penrith, Peny- C 
Otp Pack or Carps.—I have a curious old | gharl, Penistone, &c. “Oh,” he said, “the origin Pr 
ack of cards, and should like to know their age. of the term was much simpler. We wanted, of a 
They are roughly coloured, and the margins filled | course, some name; and looking into our deeds, £ 
with representations of birds, dragons, bats, but- | We found that the field on which we had erected 
terflies, &c. In the centre of each is an oval | our establishment was conveyed to us as the Bean 
containing either verses or different kinds of letters. | Ridding; and we just struck out the a in the first i 
At the top of the card is a diamond or heart, as | word, and metamorphosed the second by changing 
the case may be, and a figure on the side todenote | ¢ into Ay, and so we made ‘ Ben Rhydding.’” - 
its value. I give some specimens of the verses :— C.H ’ 
“ A Queen whose heart’s to love inclin’d, Leeds, 
A jewell is to women-kinde.” ca 
* Play faire, il 
Do not sweare, Queries. 
= ADVERTISING.—Can any one inform me when, 
dthen to spell — of whatever kind, began: ere be any work P 
Tour Letters well.” in existence treating of its origin and progress, I bi 
“ If you play, lay no more ° should be thankful to be informed of the title. 
Than you can freely give the Poore.” E. W. P. we 
And they used well tory or Magick,” 1722.—Where can the “ Com- fes 
All games excell.” plete History,” of which the above is a vindica- in 
“ When land and livings all are spent, tion, in reply to Scot, be seen? It is not in the Ge 
Then learning is most excellent.” British Museum, Tuomas. 
n 
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AyonyMovs.—Who were the authors of the fol- | Honour and Love, a dialogue in two acts for five 
lowing tracts ? — , persons; and The Shelter, written for a private 
1. Apology for a Protestant Dissent . . . principally | family. As only the titles of these pieces (which 
supported upon the writings of Phileleutherus Canta- | are named in the Biographia Dramatica) are 
brigiensis. Lond. 1755, 8vo, pp. 60. .___, | known to me, would any reader of “N. & Q.,” 
2. Three Letters on Systematic Taste [on Dr. Young’s who may have a copy of the volume, give me the 
Centaur not Fabulous]. Lond. 1755, 8vo, pp. 58. PY 
3. Way to be Wise and Wealthy. By a Merchant, ; 2@mes of the dramatis persone ? The book seems 
Lond. 1755, 8vo, pp. 62. | to have been privately printed. What is the date 
Wm. E. A. Axon. | of the author's death ? BR. 
Cary's Dante “is a thing of the past. There | Tom Ler, tae Craven Murperer.—I have 
are better English translations ” (Saturday Review, | tor some time past been engaged on a new edi- 
p- 653). What are they, and which is the best? | tion of my Stories of the Craven Dales, published 
’ M. Y. L. | by Tasker of Skipton, and long out of print. I am 
Cuampaten.— Bubb Doddington (vide bis | desirous of obtaining full particulars of what is 
Diary, February 1, 1753) “ Went to the House | ealled in Craven “ The Petree Murder.” 
to vote for liberty to import — in bottles. | The murder was committed towards the close of 
Lord Hillsborough moved it, Mr. Fox seconded it. | the last century (I think about 1786), and the 
We lost the question—Ayes 74, Noes 141.” How | victim was a Doctor Pettyt, a village surgeon. 
was champaign imported then, if not in bottle ? Lee was tried at York and executed there. Ac- 
J. Witkrss, B.C.L. | cording to the practice of those “ good old times,” 
Cuddington, Aylesbury. | his body was gibbeted on the spot where he 
Drypey’s “ Appress ToCLARENDON.”—Can any | Committed the murder. I have .tried in vain to 
», | obtain information. Perhaps some collector of 
broadsides may have a “Complaint,” or “ Last 
dying speech.” If so, I shall feel obliged by any 
CH. | information in “N. & Q.” I shall call the new 
edition of my book “ Chronicles, &c.” and not 
Stories. 8. Jackson. 
The Flatts, Malham Moor, Yorkshire. 


of your readers direct me to, or enable me to see, 
the first edition of Dryden's Address to the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, published in 1662 ? 


“Tne Dustin Cupist1an Instructor,” ETc. 
I have now before me twenty-two monthly num- 
bers of an 8vo periodical entitled The Dublin 
Christian Instructor, and Repertory of Education, Heyry Marren.—Does any portrait of Henry 
and published in Dublin by M. Goodwin, 29, Den- | yfarten exist besides the portrait at St. Pierre 
Can from 1818, to 1819, Chepstow, which, on the authority of Coxe, is now 
‘an you tell me whether any more numbers ap- | ,, 
peared, and who was the editor? I cannot find to be 
any mention of it in the List of Irish Periodical | Marriage Rixe.—What sects, other than the 
Publications by John Power, Esq. ABHBA. | Society of Friends, object to the use of wedding 
rings ? 


Guns AND Pistors.— Were the guns and pistols 
used in this country during our great civil war, | Mvsicat Brocrarny.—Was Dr. Thomas Cam- 
1642—1660, furnished with flints, or were they | pion of the seventeenth century, a graduate in 
matchlocks only? I think the latter, but require | music ?—Who was the Rev. John Darwell, author 
evidence. A.O.V.P. | of several hymn-tunes about 1780?—Who was 
Collins, composer of Bromsgrove,” 
| “ Stoughton,” and other hymn-tunes about 1800 ? 


Lapy Ann Hatker’s “ Meworrs.” — Where 
can I see a copy of the Life of Ann Murray 
Ilaiket, 4to, Edinburgh, 1701 ? 

Where is now the copy which Bindley had, | 
afterwards sold to Rodd at Heber’s sale, and ee 
which contained her portrait drawn on vellum ? Which cannot die and will not be destroyed.” 

Is it, as I have been informed, an Auto- | H. Fisiwick. 
biography p Wittram J. Tuoms. “ His frigid glance was fixed upon my face, 

And well I knew that it had so been set 
Since I had entered into that dim place, 

By the far watching gesture he had yet. 

Those eyes! those eyes ! they pierce my very brain, 


PSALMODIST. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED. 
“ Images and gentle thoughts, 


Ricwarp Ifry, LL.D.—This gentleman, who 
was Fellow of Sidney, Sussex, and Magdalen 
Colleges, Cambridge, was brother of the Rev. Pro- Tho: e eyes ! y br 
fessor Hey, of the same university. He published, Their keen look forcing ice through every vein!” 
in 1812, Dissertations on the Pernicious Effects of W.S. 
Gaming, Duelling, and Suicide. He is also the | Are the following lines taken from the works 
author of The Captive Monarch, a tragedy, &c., &c. | of any known author? They appeared anony- 
In 1791 he printed at York two short dramas: | mously in a periodical which used to be published 
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in Liverpool, and they formed the commence- 
ment of a satirical sketch. They refer to the 
Roman Curtius : — 

“ Imperial Rome, victorious o’er the Gauls, 

Hath scarce upreared once more her war-wrecked walls, 

When, like a pall that wraps the livid dead, 

Wide o’er the city proud a cloud hath spread,” &c, 

Joun PotencER, Will your correspon- 
dent C. W. B. be kind enough to inform me who 
was this gentleman, whose memoirs were edited 
by him, as appears from a note on p. 400 of 
Roberts's Social History of the Southern Counties ? 

W. W.S. 

Pie-Tarts.—By what European nation, and at 
what period, was the use of pig-tails first intro- 
duced into Europe? The Vanra-Vansi Rajas of 
Poor-bunden, ¢. e. the City of Monkeys, on the 
Guzrat coast of India, are styled Poodreira, or 
long-tailed, and boast their descent from the king 
of the monkeys, the allies of Ramachandra in his 
conquests of India. May not the custom have 
been borrowed from these worthies by the Portu- 
process and so introduced into Europe? Vide 

od’s Annals of Rajasthan, vol. i, p. 114. 
MERMAID. 

RoMAN TAXATION LEVIED PER TILES AND Roors 
or Hovses.—In a paper which was read by Dr. 
J.K. Walker before the members of the Hudders- 
field Archeological and Topographical Associa- 
tion assembled at Slack on April 13, 1866, on the 
discoveries which had been made at that place, 
the supposed Cambodunum of the Romans, the 
following statement occurs : — 

“We are told that when war was declared against 
Antony, the Senators were taxed, not according to their 
property, or by the number of their windows, but at the 
rate of so much per tile on their houses. When, how- 
ever, in order to evade the tax, larger tiles were intro- 
duced, they rated by the roof.” 

Dr. Walker affirmed that the substance of this 
statement appeared in some periodical published 
in 1834, the title of which he could not recollect ; 
that its accuracy was not questioned at the time, 
and that its soundness has passed current since. 

Will some archeologist who may recollect it 
supply the title of the periodical in which the 
foregoing statement appeared, and also mention 
the original authority on which it was founded ? 

LILALLAWG. 

Price or Satmon rn 1486.—At the Feast of 


the Brotherhood of Corpus Christi at Maidstone | 


in that year, 6s. 8d. was given for “one fresh 
salmon.” This salmon did not come from the 
Medway, for in the account of the expenses of the 
feast occur the items “carriage of the salmon 
from Shene to Gravesend, 6d.;” “one horse and 
my man to Gravesend, 8d.” ; but it probably 
came from the Thamesnear Richmond. Six years 
previously, 2s. 6d. had been paid for six pigs for 


| 


the feast. Can it be explained why the Brothers 
of a Christi had to get their salmon from 
above London, and why they had to pay about 
twenty times the cost of pork for their fish? At 
the above rate, salmon ought to be now 15s. per 
pound. TRETANE. 


Stonor Famity.—Sir William Stonor, Knt., of 
Oxfordshire, by his wife Anne Nevill (daughter 
of John Nevill, Marquis of Montagu, and Isabel, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Edmund Ingoldes- 
thorpe of Borough Green, co. Cambridge), had 
issue a daughter and heiress, Anne Stonor, who 
married Sir Adrian Fortescue, Knt. 

Required, the date of decease and place of burial 
of Sir Wm. Stonor and Sir Adrian Fortescue. 


Vrevx-Dtev.—A little way from Antwerp, on 


the road to Malines, is a village and railway sta- 


tion bearing the profanely sounding name of 
Vieux-Dieu. What is the origin of the appella- 
tion ? J. Woopwarb. 


Queries with Answers. 


Isaac Newron.—Did this philosopher hold 
Antitrinitarian views? This was mentioned to 
me by a Unitarian minister. Perhaps “N. & Q.” 
will settle this point. SANT. 

Liverpool. 

[ The theological opinions of Sir Isaac Newton have 
been so frequently discussed, that we can merely state in 
a few lines the principal works to be consulted on this 
tender subject. The Postscript to Bishop Burgess’s work 
The Bible, and Nothing but the Bible (8vo, 1815) is en- 
titled “The Anti-Socinianism of Newton and Locke.” 
Consult also the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1xxxv. (ii.) 314, 
419, for other papers by the Bishop on this subject. Dr. 
Brewster, Newton’s principal biographer, in the second 
edition of his Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton, ii, 339, makes 
the following statements respecting the religious opinions 
of this great man: “ Although a traditionary belief has 
long prevailed that Newton was an Arian, yet the Tri- 
nitarians claimed him as a friend, while the Socinians, 
by republishing his Historical Account of Two Notable 
Corruptions of Scripture (1 John, v. 7, and 1 Tim. iii. 
16) under the title of Sir Isaac Newton on the Trinitarian 
Corruptions of Christianity, wished it to be beiieved that 
he was a supporter of their views. That he was not a 
Socinian is proved by his avowed belief that our Saviour 
was the object of ‘ worship among the primitive Chris- 


-tians,’ and that he was ‘the Son of God, as well by his 


resurrection from the dead, as by his supernatural birth 
of the Virgin.’ In the absence of all direct evidence, I 
had no hesitation, when writing the Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton in 1830, in coming to the conclusion that he was 
a believer in the Trinity.” M. Biot had previously 
arrived at the same opinion. “There is absolutely 
nothing,” he says, “in the writings of Newton which 
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can justify, or even authorise the conjecture that he was | 


an Antitrinitarian.” (Biog. Univ. tom. xxxi. p. 190.) A 
different opinion, however, is taken by the writer of the 
following work: Sir Isaac Newton’s Views on Points of 
Trinitarian Doctrine: his Articles of Faith, and the 
General Coincidence of his Opinions with those of John 
Locke ; a Selection of Authorities, with Observations, by 
Henry Green, M.A. Lond. 8vo, 1856.] 


“ Dick Swirt.”—I have before me a spiritedly 
engraved portrait, folio size, lettered “ Dick Swift, 
Thief-taker of the City of London, Teaching his 
son the Commandments,” published in 1765. Old 
Catchpole has a most villanous look while he 

ints to “Thou shalt steal”; and young hopeful 
is listening and picking his father’s pocket; the 
hangman’s cord with its ready noose pendant over 
his head! The print is probably well known to 
collectors. Is there any printed account of this 
worthy, who, from the size and Hogarthian style 
of his likeness, must have been notable in his 
day ? D. 


[ This portrait was a caricature of another print pub- 
lished about the same time, of “Arthur Beardmore, 
citizen of London, teaching his son Magna Charta,” de- 
signed by Pine, and engraved by Watson. Beardmore, 
it will be remembered, was one of the writers in The 
Monitor, and when Under-Sheriff, was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment and fined 50/. for neglecting to 
perform his official duties towards Dr. Shebbeare, who 
was condemned to stand in the pillory for an hour. 

“ Where is Shebbeare? 0 let not foul reproach, 

Travelling thither in a city coach, 

The pillory dare to name ; the whole intent 

Of that parade was fame, not punishment, 

And that old, staunch Whig, Beardmore, standing by, 

Can, in full court, give that report the lie.” 

Churchill, The Author, 1. 301. 

Dick Swift was a notorious highwayman and burglar, 
who was twice sentenced to transportation. See the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1765, pp. 144, 196, 197. ] 


Sarpinian Stone. —I find in some letters 
written by an ancestor in 1740, a reference to a 
“Sardinian Stone,” which he had lent to some 
ladies, and from which they, being apparently ill, 
had derived some benefit. What is this stone, 
and for what purpose was it used ? 

QUERCUBUS. 

[The Sardinian Stone, known in different languages 
as Carneol, Sarder, Cornalina, Carnalina, Corneolus, 
Carneolus, Sardius Lapis, Sarda, Cornaline, &c., is 
simply our own Cornelian, formerly, and perhaps more 
correctly, spelt also Carnelian, (See Ash, English Dict., 
1775.) It was supposed to possess various medicinal 
properties, which Zedler details under “ Carneol,” v. 898. 
The purpose for which the Sardinian stone was lent by 
our correspondent’s ancestor to his female friends was 
probably peculiar to an interesting season—to preserve 


and benefit the expected baby ; for which purpose it was 
to be worn on the stomach, (“Auf den Bauch gebunden, 
die Frucht erhalten und befordern soll.”) The stone was 
also used as a remedy against hemorrhage, diarrhea, and 
heartburn, and was considered not amiss against witch- 
craft. In the more modern Materia Medica of Pereira it 
disappears. | 


Tomas Mittes, Bisnop oF WATERFORD. — 
Can you give me information respecting the 
family of Thomas Milles, Bishop of Waterford 
and Lismore, who was born in Hertfordshire and 
educated at Oxford? He was author of several 
theological works. I should like to know if he 
was ever married; if so, what issue he left, and 
date and place of burial ? A, H. M. 

Campfield. 


[Thomas Milles, D.D, (not Mills, as sometimes incor- 
rectly spelt) was born at his father’s rectory, Highclear, 
in Hampshire. He was a graduate at Oxford, where he 
became Regius Professor of the Greek language. In 1707 
he attended the Earl of Pembroke, Lord-Lieutenant, into 
Ireland, by whose influence he was advanced to the sees 
of Waterford and Lismore, and was consecrated at St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, on April 18, 1708. He died at Water- 
ford on May 13, 1740, and was buried in the cathedral. 
It does not appear that he was ever married, for he left 
the greater part of his fortune to his nephew, Dr, Jere- 
miah Milles, Dean of Exeter. } 


RemMBRANDT.—I have just seen a fine picture, 
said to be the work of this t artist ; but on 
close examination I found this in one corner: 
“Rt. 1629.” The biographies of artists I have 
looked through do not give the name of any artist 
corresponding with this monogram, If any of 
your readers can inform me of the name of the 
artist, it will not only be interesting to myself, 
but also to others who take any interest in e 

Surrey. 

[The monogram is one used by Rembrandt, and occurs 
on many of his etchings. The date also suits perfectly 
well, as Rembrandt was born in 1606.] 


G. M. Woopwarp.—Can you give me any 
particulars of the Woodward who, about 1790, 
published An Eccentric Excursion in England and 
Wales? Are copies of this book (coloured or 
uncoloured plates) to be met with easily ? 

H. A. E, 

[ In Bohn’s Lowndes the date of this work is 1796-8 ; 
but the only copy in the British Museum has that of 1807. 
It is entitled Eecentric Excursions, or Literary and Pic- 
torial Sketches of Countenance, Character, and Country, 
in different parts of England and South Wales, inter- 
spersed with curious Anecdotes, Embellished [by George 
Cruikshank } with upwards of one hundred Characteristic 
and Illustrative Prints. By G.M. Woodward, London, 
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Published by Allen & Co., 15, Paternoster Row, 1807, 4to. 
The work is somewhat rare. 
“ Woodward,” says William Henry Pyne, “ was one of 


the mirth-inspiring school of art, if art that may be 


called which did out-Herod Herod in these whims, and 
put the mask on caricature itself. No one like him 
could outrage truth, and give to monsters such additional 
monstrosity, and yet bewitch the imagination into laugh- 


ter, even to the dubbing of these wild chimeras with the | 
Yet, shall generations | 


rank and title of humanity. 
hence of sucking babes, when long past their tecthing, 
show their white teeth, and grin in loud concert over a 
folio of his fan.” Poor Woodward himself was a strange 
and eccentric character, and died in a most obscure man- 
ner at the Brown Bear in Bow Street, Covent Garden, 
where he lodged. } 


Replies. 
LUTE AND LUTENIST. 
S, x. 414, 518.) 
Will your correspondent Mr. Hosxyns- 


ABRAHALL, JuN. permit me to ask where he has | 


found such unusual medieval Latin for a lute as 
“ Iutana, or lutina” ? 

He states that the English word “lutenist” is 
derived from the medivval Latin danista, and 
that ddanista comes in turn from /dana and lutina. 

Hitherto the generally received opinion as to 
one difference between pure and mediwval Latin 


has been, that when words were wanting in the | 
former, because they expressed things unknown to | 


the Romans—such as a gown (the morning-gown 


opening in front, in contradistinction to the toga), | 
the 


lute, and others—that these were supplied in 
the middle ages by giving Latin forms and Latin 
terminations to words of the Celtic or Teutonic 
stock. So gunna has been supposed to be de- 
rived from gown (unless from the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon gin, open, or ginan, to open or yawn) and 
so lutenista from lutenist. 


position. 

Again: he says, in “Old Dutch and Middle 
High German, /ite.” Perhaps he will add his 
authorities for this, and for his rejection of /uyt 
and /uyte, which appear to be at least more com- 
mon forms. 

It would be no bad rule for “ N. & Q.,” if every 
correspondent tendering definitions should be re- 
quested to give at the same time his reasons or 
his authorities. Such a rule would have saved 
the space these queries now occupy. Moreover, 
a mere dictum upon antiquarian subjects is rarely 
satisfactory to inquirers. 

And next, as to the supposed root of the word 
“lute”: — Your correspondent rejects the au- 


thority quoted in Richardson’s Dictionary, viz. | 
Wachter, who derives the German name of the | 


It would be indeed | 
curious if your correspondent should invert this | 


| instrument from Jauten, sonare; and adds: “In 
| Anglo-Saxon Alydan, the past participle of which 
| is Alud or lud.” Mr. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL prefers 
to “run the word to earth in the Arabic al ’ud, 
the wood.” 
| I think your readers will have considerable 
| hesitation in accepting such a derivation as the 
last: where the prefix of the vowel al, for “ the,” 
and the sinking of the hard guttural letter aine 
(the eighteenth of the Arabic alphabet) before ad, 
are both necessary to make up any resemblance 
of sound. When complete, too, what does it 
mean? Is it a name peculiar to any musical in- 
strument? No; according to Catafago, it means 
“wood, timber, the trunk or branch of a tree, a 
| staff, astick; the wood of aloes; a lute or harp ”— 
| in fact “ wood,” or an instrument made of wood. 
| This theory has been broached before, and it 
| was then asserted that the western nations bor- 
rowed the instrument at some undefined period 
during the Crusades, but no attempt was made to 
| prove it. I omitted even to take a note of the 
| book, for it struck me that the Crusade story was 
| only a necessary tag to the derivation. Perhaps 
| it was first guessed because musical instruments 
| with long necks are known to be common in the 
| East; but they were also common in the West 
long before the Crusades. The Anglo-Saxon 
cittern is a case in point. A drawing of that in- 
strument may be seen in the Harleian MS. 
No. 603 ; and it has been copied in Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes, and recently in Wright’s History of 
Domestic Manners and Sentiments (p. 34, No. 25). 
| Dr. Bosworth, in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
gives the same English meaning for the words 
hearpe and citere, translating both “harp;” but 
citere means cittern. I have no doubt that his au- 
| thority for this was some Anglo-Saxon interlinea- 
tion of a Latin Psalter: for in them psaltery is 
sometimes glossed by hearpe, and then cythara by 
| citre or citere. So, for instance, I found it in the 
Lindisfarne Psalter of the end of the seventh or 
commencement of the eighth century (Cotton MS., 
Vespasian A.1). This does not, however, prove that 
the instruments were one and the same—indeed, 
cetera and cetra remained in the Italian language 
to express the English cittern down to the last 
century. “Fu la cetera usata prima tra gli In- 
| glesi,” says Galilei, in his Dialogo della Musica 
anticha e Moderna, 1581. In Junius’s Nomencla- 
tor Englished by Higins, 1585, “Cithara” is ren- 
dered by “a lute, a cytterne, or gitterne.” The 
difference between citterne and gittern was that 
the first was strung with wire, and the latter, like 
the lute, with catgut. Harps of gut and wire 
were both used by the English. That is proved, 
not merely by drawings of the instruments, but 
| by such passages as — 
“ Ant toggen o the harpe 
With is nayles sharpe ” 
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in the romance of Child-Horn, proving wire strings: 
and “fibras tetendit” in the Gesta Herwardi 
Saxonis, proving gut. 

The distinguishing features of the lute were the 
long neck and the shape of the body. The latter 
may be likened to a pear cut in half from the 
stalk to the crown. This, too, is the shape of the 
Anglo-Saxon jiSel or sidele, as may be seen by 
any one who will compare the drawing of such a 
fiddle in the Cotton MS., Tiberius, C. vi., or the 
copies which have been made from it by Strutt, 
and, with particular care as to the instrument, in 
my Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. 761. 

It does not surely then require any great stretch 
of the imagination to suppose that, by giving a 
long neck to the fiddle, and playing on it with the 
fingers instead of a bow (just as they did upon 
the cittern), the English, or some one familiar 
with these instruments, should have formed a 
lute. Boethius was the great authority for music 
in the middle ages, and the notes of the scale 
were then measured on the monochord, which 
alone must have taught every one the uses of a long 
neck. The Lindisfarne Psalter proves that the 
long-necked cittern is anterior to the first conquests 
of Spain by the Arabs. Wa. CHAPPELL. 

Sunninghill, Berks. 


DUTCH AND OTHER LANGUAGES: THE IRISH 
LANGUAGE, 
(3" S, xi. 25.) 


Many young students of languages must fee! 
rateful to Mr. Watrer W. Sxear for the list he 
as supplied of elementary books (the least ex- 
nsive that can be obtained) “ for those about to 
gin (to learn) a new language.” In this list 

are included, and very properly, Mceso-Gothic, 
Welsh, and Icelandic manuals. The omission of 
any notice of elementary works on the Irish lan- 
guage is, to say the least of it, strange; and the 
more so as I conclude, from the extent of his 
lingual pursuits, Mr. SkEaT must be a philologist, 
and aware of how much the English language 
and far older languages owe to the Keltic—of 
which, it is admitted by the most competent 
authorities, the Irish is the oldest, purest, and 
most classic dialect, and the richest in olden lite- 
rary treasures of any spoken in the British Isles. 
I am the more anxious that this omission should 
be supplied, as “a reaction in favour of the Irish 
language is of late fast gaining ground among the 
higher and more enlightened classes at home ;” 
and the patriotic liberal enterprise of “The Irish 
Archeological and Celtic Society,” “The Kil- 
kenny and South-east of Ireland Archeological 
Society,” “The Ossianic Society,” and “ The Keat- 
ing Society,” are giving to the public those valu- 


| 


able Irish manuscripts the existence of which, 
until very recently, was known to very very few. 
The recognition of the value of the Irish language 
to the philologist, ethnologist, and antiquary, 
by such eminent scholars as Pelloutier, Peyron, 
Leibnitz, Pictet, Bopp, Mone, Garnett, Latham, 
Murray, the Grimms, Zeuss, Newman, Todd, and 
Mac Hale, is enough to rescue it from neglect, to 
vindicate its primitive character, and to dis- 
tinguish it as the fount whose rivulets have con- 
tributed to fertilise many tongues ancient and 
modern. 

In a former paper (3'¢ S. vii. 345) I gave a list 
of Irish grammars ; but shall now restrict myself 
to naming a few works introductory to the Irish 
language, with which I propose to supplement 
Mr. SxzEat’s list. They are — 

1. Bourke’s Irish Grammar. This work in a 
few years (since 1856) has reached a third edition. 

2. Bourke’s Easy Lessons in Irish. On the 
plan of Ahn’s Grammar. 

3. O’Reilly’s Irish-English Dictionary. Last 
edition, with Professor O’Donovan’s Supplement. 

4. Foley’s English-Irish Dictionary. For the 
use of students in the Irish language. 

J. O'Cavanacn. 

Lime Cottage, Walworth Common. 


BETTING, 


(3" S. x. 448, 515; xi. 66.) 

Although instances of wagers occur here and 
there in Greek as well as in Latin authors, we find 
in the classics scarcely a trace of any but even bets. 
There were wagers in classic days, no doubt; but, 
so far as we can ascertain, there was nothing that 
exactly corresponds to what we now call giving 
or taking the odds,—two to one, five to four, Xe. 
Your correspondent A. A., therefore, very natu- 
rally inquires respecting the earliest mention of a 
calculation of odds. But though nothing, or next 
to nothing, is to be learnt upon this subject in the 
records of Greece and Rome, something that 
bears upon it may yet be traced in old Teutonic 
lore—that venerable source from which we derive 
somuch. Jacob Grimm, in his Dewtsches Rechts 
Alterthiimer, 1828, p. 621, treating on the subject 
of betting (Wette), says expressly, “It was‘ not 
requisite that both parties should stale the same 
amount; one might bet higher, the other lower,” 
which comes very near to our idea of odds. (“ Es 
war nicht néthig, das beide Theile dasselbe setzten, 
einer diirfte héheres, der andere geringeres ver- 
wetten.”) And of this he adds a droll example— 
“ Playing at chess with the Queen, Morolf staked 


his head, against which she staked 30 golden. 


marks.” Odds, and great odds, if a man’s head is 
to be taken at his own appraisement ! 
It is remarkable that, as bearing upon this 
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subject of the uneven wagers of the ancient 
Germans (“ eine hierher gehérige Stelle ”), Grimm 
cites from Tacitus (Germ. 24) a passage in which 
the historian states that the Germans, in dicing, 
when they had lost all beside, would stake on a 
last throw their own personal freedom. ‘“ Aleam, 
quod mirere, sobrii inter seria exercent, tanta lu- 
crandi perdendive temeritate, ut, cum omnia de- 
fecerunt, extremo ac novissimo jactu de libertate 
et de corpore contendant.” Some persons, how- 
ever, may think that this is not quite a case in 
point. The broken gamester staked his own per- 
son and liberty, not so much as offering odds, but 
rather as having nothing to offer besides. 

So far as regards the use of the term, the word 
“odds” seems to have into its present 
meaning in connexion with betting very gradually 
indeed. “Oddes,” with Cotgrave, 1650, was 
“Noise, debat, estrif, contention”; “to fall at 
oddes, noiser.” Odds, in Littleton, 1678, was 
“ Lites, inimicitie”; odds, in Bailey, even so 
late as 1736, “difference, disparity, advantage.” 
Neither of these lexicographers comes any nearer 
than this to our present idea of odds, as connected 
with a bet not even. Yet Prince John in Shak- 
spere, 2 Hen. IV. Act V. Sc. 5, offers to “lay 
odds,” plainly intending a bet; and from Shak- 
spere downwards similar authorities for the use 
of the word (in South, Swift, &c.) are not far to 
seek, 

Neither are we at a loss for repeated recogni- 
tion of the practice of uneven wagers, or betting 
the odds, any more than for the use of the word 
itself in a betting sense. An instance has already 
been given from an Italian writer of the sixteenth 
century (“N. & Q.,” x. 515), where Luc’ Antonio 
bets Fabricio 100 ducats to 50, or 2 to 1. Again, 
in the well-known epitaph on Mister Combe, by 
some attributed to Shakspere, the writer, whoever 
he was, ventures 100 to 10, or 10 to 1: — 


“Ten in the hundred lies here ingraved ; 
"Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not sav'd.” 


And be it remembered, even if the question of 
authorship remains undecided, it is at any rate 
certain that similar lines appeared in print during 
Shakspere’s lifetime. The King’s alleged bet in 
Hamilet, on the fencing of Hamlet with Laertes 
(Act V. Se. 2), six Barbary horses against six 
French rapiers with their appendages, is possibly 
to be taken as a mere pretence, or it may have 
been designed as an even bet; but it looks more 
like staking a greater value against a less, which 
comes to the same thing as giving odds. And 
though the wager in Cymbeline (Act I. Se. 5) 
between Iachimo and Posthumus appears ulti- 
mately to assume the form of an even bet—“I 
will wage against your gold gold to it ”—yet 
Iachimo offers in the first instance what he con- 
siders a larger stake against a smaller :—“I dare 


| thereon pawn the moiety of my estate to your 
ring, which, in my opinion, overvalues it something.” 
ScHin. 


The following passages, quoted in Liddell and 
Scott, s. v. wepidiSoua, will perhaps assist in the 
inquiry : — 

. Homer, Iliad, xxiii. 485. Ajax and Idome- 
neus wager a tripod. 

2. Homer, Odyss., xxiii. 78. Eurycleia wagers her 
life to Penelope that Ulysses has returned. 
on Aristoph. Ey., 791; Ach., 772, 1115; Nub., 


As parallels, Mitchell quotes the passages from 
Homer in his note on Ach. 1013 (ed. sue). 
J. F. 


BATTLE OF BAUGE, AND THE CARMICHAELS 
OF THAT ILK. 


S. x. 335, 498.) 


J.R. C. is totally wrong in asserting that, at 
the period of the battle of Baugé, 1421 or 1422, 
the Carmichaels of that [lk in Lanarkshire were 
represented by a Sir William. We have a Wil- 
liam Carmichael in 1410, and his grandson of the 
same name in 1437; but in the interval there is 
John, the son of the former and the father of the 
latter, and he it is who claims the honour of 
having tamed the crest of Clarence’s Plantagenet, 
while there can be no doubt that his arms strongly 
support his claim. To say nothing of the crest 
with the broken spear, you have the shield itself, 
with the fess tortilé, azure and gules. Does not 
this represent the wreath, or, to use the French 
term, tourtile, worn by the duke on his helmet ? 
The wreath was always composed of the two 

rincipal tinctures in the paternal shield. Now, 

homas Duke of Clarence carried as his arms 
France and England, quarterly, with a label of 
three points ermine, each charged with a canton 
gules for Clare. Consequently his wreath was 
composed of the azure of France and the gules of 
England. 

Knowing the crowded state of the columns of 
“N. & Q.” at this season, I abstain at present 
from entering on the discussion of the pedigree of 
the Carmichaels of Meadowflat, who were the 
hereditary keepers of the royal castle of Craw- 
ford, but could never, in strict language, be de- 
scribed as of Castle Crawford. I should, how- 
ever, be glad to learn where J. R. C. finds the 
Charters of 1417, 1420, and 1427, and the notarial 
instrument of 1420 to which he refers, as I should 
| wish to consult them in extenso. 
| I may add, that although, for the reasons stated 
| above, I claim for Sir John Carmichael the honour 
| of taming the crest of Clarence’s Plantagenet, I by 
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no means deny that of the Earl of Buchan and Sir 
John Swinton to have shared inthe exploit. At the 
time of the battle of Baugé, the conspicuous crest 
or arms of aleaderon the one side was sure to attract 
the attention of the most adventurous knights on 
the other, as witness the charge of Bohun on the 
Bruce at Bannockburn. In fact, during the days 
when the leaders were as much individual knights 
as generals, their distinguishing cognizance was as 
much the guidon of their followers as flags or 
standarts were at a later period. Thus Macaulay 
puts into the mouth of Henry IV. of France the 
stirring words — 
“Press where you see my white plume shine amidst 
the ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 

Nothing therefore can be more probable than 
that at the battle of Baugé the splendid crest of 
Plantagenet should have drawn upon its wearer the 
attacks of Sir John de Carmichael, Sir William 
de Swinton and the Earl of Buchan, and that 
Clarence’s overthrow should be attributed to all 
three in the manner described by Michel. 

GrorcE VERE IRvING. 


GLASGOW. 
(3 S. x. 330, 361, 397, 457; xi. 42.) 
Amongst the variety of opinions expressed re- 
garding the second syllable of this word, it may 
be interesting to quote the explanation given by 
Chalmers in his Caledonia. In allusion to Glas- 
gow, he writes : — 


“ Under the expressions of gau and go, the erudite 
Bryant informs us that the cau, ca, and co, signify a 
house or temple ; also, a cave or hollow, near which the 
temple of the deity was founded. Some nations used it 
in a more extended sense, and by it denoted a town, 
or village, or any habitation at large. It is found in this 
acceptation among the ancient Celt and Germans : hence 
Brisgau, Nordgau, Turgow, Westergow, Odstergow ;* and 
in Scotland, Glasgow, Lithgow—and hence, Glasgow may 
be the green hollow, habitation, village, or town.”— 
Caledonia, iii. 612; vide also pp. 601, 663, 

And again, p. 608 : — 

“ Glasgow is often called by the Gaelic highlanders 
Glas-ach, signifying green field; and Glas-gae would be 
the same in the ancient British: so Ard-gay, near Elgin, 
or Ard-gae, is high field. Glas-gue would refer to the 
green of Glasgow. By substituting, however, C for G, 
and spelling the words according to the Gaelic pronuncia- 
tion, we should have Clais-ghu, the black or dark ravine: 
alluding to the gloomy glen which is formed by the 
stream that runs by the east end of the high church, the 
original site of this celebrated city. Cand G are uttered 
by the same organ, as we may learn from the Gaelic 
scholars.” 


To his account of Lesmahagow, where the 


* Bryant’s Mythology, i. 97—117 ; Holwell’s Abridg- 
ment, 198, 


origin of the name is traced to its connection with 
St. Machute, a note is appended : — 

“In a great number of charters, from the twelfth cen- 
tury till the epoch of the Reformation, the name of the 
place appears in the form of Lesmachute ; but in others, it 
has the form of Lesmahagu. In those charters the name 
of the saint is, uniformly, Saint Machute; but in the 
popular language he was usually called St. Mahagu.” * 

And in regard to the relics of the saint — 

“ James V. having obtained a bone of Saint Mahago, 
expended nearly 20/. for having it enchased in silver, gilt, 
by John Mosman, a goldsmith in Edinburgh.”—Trea- 
surers’ Accounts, October 9, 1540, Zbid., p. 640. 

I also enclose a passage from Camerarius, quoted 
in the Preface to the Mass for the feast of St. 
Mungo (Maitland Club Misc., vol. iv. pt. 1. p. 11), 
bearing upon Mr. Ranken’s reference to Chris- 
topher Irvin : — 

“ Porro hoe adeo celebre fuit miraculum ut nequando 
excidere posset eius memoria, ipsi ciuitati illi (que antea 
alio vocabatur nomine) Glascu (que vox /upum et ceruum 
significat) indiderint, sitque in hodiernum diem ciuitatis 
illius nomen Glasgua.” ¢ 

In this preface the “diverse miracles whereof 
some gave armes, and others gave the name 
Glascow to that city,” will be found narrated at 
length. W. B.A. G. 


TOADS: THE OLD ARMS OF FRANCE. 
(3" S, x. 372, 476.) 

Whatever may be the actual facts as to the 
date of the assumption by the kings of France of 
the three fleur-de-lys, I think that the early chro- 
niclers are pretty unanimous in ascribing them to 
Clovis. 

In the Annales et Chroniques de France by Nicole 

Gilles is an entertaining chapter on the subject. 
Clovis the pagan, hard pressed in battle with the 
Germans, prays to the God of his Christian wife 
Clotilde, and vows to serve Him if he will deliver 
him from peril. After the victory he makes ar- 
rangements for being baptized by the Archbishop 
of Rheims. As he stands naked in the font, the 
crowd presses round him, and prevents the priest 
who bears the holy oil from reaching him — 
“Et demouroit le roy tout nud dedans le fons trop lon- 
guement, dont il estoit aucunement vergongneux, de se 
veoir nud entre tant de peuple, aduint, ainsi qu’on trouve 
es histoires de France, qu’un coulomb blane descendit, et 
apporta visiblement deuant tous en son bec, une Ampolle, 
plaine de liqueur celestielle, de laquelle luy et ses suc- 
cesseurs roys de France ont depuis esté oingtz et sa- 
erez,” «ec, 

Then follows the story of the Hermit, to whom 
an angel appeared, telling him that Clovis must 

* St. Mungo is also called St. Munghu, p. 614. 

+ Davidis Camererii De Scotorvm Fortitvdine Doc- 
trina et Pietate Libri Quatuor, p. 82. 
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efface the three toads, or three crescents, from his 
shield, and cover it with flewr-de-lys (semé tout de 
fleur-de-lys d'or). The holy man tells his tale to | 
Clotilde, who has a shield made in accordance 
with the instructions of the angel, and sends it to 
her lord, who is warring against the Saracen near 
Pontoise! Victory of course accompanies the new 
escutcheon, and the fleur-de-lys were hencefor- 
ward held in veneration. For, says Gilles — 

“le haut fleuron au milieu, signifie la saincte foy et loy 
de Jesus Christ; et les deux de moyenne hauteur qui 
sont l'une a dextre, et l'autre a senestre, signifient sapi- 
ence et noblesse, lesquelz sont ordonnez pour soustenir, 
garder et deffendre le haut fleuron, qui est entre les 
deux.” 

Wisdom is to perform her part in the defence of 
the faith by the arguments and skill of the doctors 
and clerks of the university ; whilst noblesse is to 
maintain the right by force of arms in the person 
of the princes and nobles of the realm. 

The subject of the baptism of Clovis is a 
favourite one with the miniature-painters and 
wood-engravers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and there is an extremely spirited engrav- 
ing of the whole history above related in the 
Toison d Or of Guillaume de Tournay (fol. Paris, | 
1517). 

Pasquier, in his Recherches de France (fol. 
Paris, 1621), gives it as his opinion that in the 
early days of the French monarchy each king and | 
each noble bore just those arms which seemed to 
him best ; that they were not hereditary or per- | 
manent in their character, and that the stories of 
those authors who say that the arms of France | 
were at one time three toads, at another three | 
crowns, at another three crescents, at another a lion 
rampant, holding in his tail an eagle, have no other 
foundation than what may be found in the fact 
that some king bore each of these devices as his 
own particular badge, just as Francis I. bore a 
salamander. Which conclusion, I suppose, modern 
writers on heraldry would endorse. That the 
heraldic fleur-de-lys was quite different in form 
from the fleur-de-lys as represented in ornamen- 
tation, may be gathered from a citation given by 
M. de Laborde in his Glossary of Works of Art— 


‘our faire et forgier une cuillier d’or, dont le manche 
est esquartellé de fleurs de lis darmoierie et de fleurs de lis 
@apres le vif,” &e. 

In all probability the outline of the early fleur- 
de-lys was very much like that of the toad “ dis- 
played,” and artistic feeling rather than religious 
scruple or angelic admonition led to the substitu- | 
tion of the flower for the reptile. 

J. Extot Honexry. 


Tuomas Lorp Cromwett, A SINGER AND 
Comeptayn (3'¢ S. xi. 74.)—There is a passage in 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments (book viii., “ History 
concerning the Life, &c., of Thomas Cromwell,”’) 


| which is of value in reference to Mr. Payne 


CoLtrer’s queries. When Cromwell was at 
Antwerp, one Geoffrey Chambers and another 
arrived there on their way to Rome to procure 
from the Pope (Julius II.) a renewal of the two 
pardons belonging to Boston in Lincolnshire ; and 
persuaded him to go with them and undertake 
the business. On his arrival in Rome — 

“Cromwell ..... began to think with himself what 
to devise wherein he might best serve the Pope’s devo- 
tion, At length having knowledge how that the Pope 
greatly delighted in new-fangled delicacies and dainty 
dishes, it came into his mind to prepare certain fine 
dishes of jelly, after the best English fashion, which to them 
of Rome was not known nor seen before. This done, 
Cromwell observing his time, as the Pope had returned 
to his pavilion from hunting, approached with his Eng- 
lish presents brought in with a song in the English tongue, 
and all after the English fashion. The Pope suddenly 
marvelling at the strangeness of the song, and understand- 
ing that they were Englishmen, and that they came not 
empty-handed, desired them to be called in.” 

Foxe adds that the Pope was greatly pleased 
with the jelly, asked for the receipt, and then 
sealed the pardons. It was the song, however, 
which induced the Pope to admit Cromwell to an 
audience that he might present his dainty dishes, 
and which was therefore the means by which he 
obtained the favour — 

“ Which wan much licence to my countrymen.” 
For this line doubtless applies to the pardons (ac- 
cording to Foxe of considerable importance) which 
the Pope renewed to Cromwell's countrymen at 
Boston, not to any privileges for the English then 
residing in Rome. H. P. D. 


“Ormercates” S, x. 446.)—The word in 
the form of “ otherguess” is to be found in Dib- 
din, passim. It occurs in the song beginning, 
“ Come all hands ahoy for the anchor,” — 

“Oh! he'd tell an otherguess story,” &c. 
It occurs, also, in the Ingoldshby Legends, by Bar- 
ham,— 
“You may deal as you please with Hindoos or Chinese, 

Or a Mussulman making his heathen salaam, or 

A Jew or a Turk, 
But it’s other cuess work,” &c. 
The Lay of St. Gengulphus, p. 241. 

It occurs in nautical stories, but isin few of the 
dictionaries. 

Otherguess is a corruption of other-gates (other- 
ways or other-wise), which occurs once in Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night, Act V. Se. 1). ¥. 

“U. P. spetts Gosrtines” (3% S. xi. 57.) — 
This used to be a very common expression in my 
younger days in Leeds and its neighbourhood, 


| and is still used there with the same signification. 
| The term however should be goslings, not geslings. 


It is used in vulgar parlance, when anything is 
brought to an end or a hopeless standstill, and 
is quite appropriate in the sense in which it is 
said to have been employed by Paley. Although 
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I have heard it used a great many times, I am 
not able to explain the origin of the term, and 
am afraid that the search will be as fruitless as 
that which has been conducted after the origin of 
many phrases of a similar kind, and which are 
used every day, and have a meaning well under- 
stood by those who use them. T. B. 


WHY sO CALLED (3" xi. 
45.) —It is hardly a proper time of the year for 
trying the experiment which your correspondent 
W. W. proposes ; and for this reason, and, I must 
candidly confess, a latent suspicion that he is 
seeking to impose upon my credulity, I will for 
the present decline making it. But in justifica- 
tion of my assertion that the word horse, when 
joined to any substantive, is commonly used to 
denote what is large and coarse, I will beg to 

uote Dr. Johnson, who assigns this as the fifth 
signification of the word : — 

“ Joined to another substantive, it signifies something 
large and coarse, as a horse-face, a face the features of 
which are large and indelicate.” 

So far the great lexicographer ; and for examples 
we may take, in addition to the two or three I 

ve before, horse-crab, horse-muscle, horse-leech, 

orse-laugh, horse-mint, horse-play, horse-cu- 
cumber, horse-radish, &c. 

But, after all, we learn from Miller the true 

origin of the name, who tells us in his Gardener's 
Dictionary, tit. “ Hippocastanum,” that — 
“the fruit of this tree is very bitter, and of no use 
amongst us at present; but in Turkey they give them to 
horses, in their provender, that are troubled with coughs 
or are short-winded, in both which distempers they are 
supposed to be very good.” 

Whether horses are fond of them, I cannot say ; 
cows are — to be so, but they do not im- 
prove the milk. W. 


Drat Inscriptions (3'¢ xi. 33.) — Let me 
add one placed on a dial at Pisa, which seems 
worthy recording : — 

“ Vado, et vengo ogni giorno, 
Ma tu andrai senza ritorno.” 

It may appear bold in an Englishman to criti- 
cise an Italian inscription put up in Italy, but 
should not the latter line be read — 

“ Ma tu a’ andrai senza ritorno”? Ww 

SaLmon AnD AppRENTIcEs (3" S. viii. 234.) — 
How far will the following authorities go towards 
earning the reward offered by the editor of the 


stated that so many salmon were caught in 
the Forth, that the servants insisted upon their 
masters observing the old statute which forbad 
them to consume such food in their household 
more than thrice in the week. Fuller, under the 
title “ Hereford,” wrote, that “servants indent 
with their masters not to eat salmon more than 
three times per week.” 

The second and third authorities are valuable, 
as being in existence “ ante litem motam.” 

[ looked in vain for the ancient Scottish statute. 
Perhaps some more fortunate inquirer can find it. 
Perhaps also some correspondent at Ayr can see 
the poor-house regulations, and inform us whe- 
ther they are as represented above. 

J. B.C.L. 

Cuddington, Aylesbury, 

Qvoration From Homer xi. 24.)—Your 
correspondent Scuin misquotes the second line 
from J. ix. 3135 — 

“Os x’ Erepov pev KevOn evi ppeciv, BAAO Exn,— 
which should, of course, be— 

“Os x’ Erepov piv Be Bates. 

WwW 


[ This is a case of various reading, not of misquotation ; 
the line having been taken by Scurn from Heyne’s Iliad, 
a tolerably good authority. 

A satisfactory account of Heyne’s reading, ¢fp for 
will be found under in Rost’s ed. of Duncan's 
(originally Damm’s) Lexicon. The reading Béfer was 
introduced by Turnebus; but ¢f was restored by Wol- 
fius, from the best authorities, Kev@y for is the 
manuscript reading, and no misquotation, 

Heyne’s reasons for editing the line as cited by Scuin 
may seen in vol. v. of his great work, 1802, p, 591. They 
were approved, as he remarks, by Bentley, 

We regret the accidental misprint of &rp for «fry at p. 
24.—Ep. 

Cuirnton’s Curonotocy 8. xi. 34.) — The 

ge is in the third column of The Times of 
‘hursday, November 3, 1859, in the article “The 
School of the Prophets,” a review of Elliott’s 
Hore Apocalyptice, Lord Carlisle’s remarks on 
the eighth chapter of the Book of Daniel, and 
Dr. Cumming’s “ The Great Tribulation ”: — 

“ Have these 6000 years nearly run out? According 
to vulgar chronology they are short of their end by 
at least 140 years. But,Fynes Clinton, followed by others, 
has proved to demonstration that there is a mistake in 
the vulgar era, and that the birth of Christ must conse- 
quently be put forward to the ytar of the world, or Anno 
Mundi 4132. This is really brought out with immense 


| force, and in all likelihood it is correct. If so, we are 


Worcester Herald? In the New Statistical Ac- 


count of Scotland, art. “ Ayr,” it is stated that in 
the ordinances drawn up for the regulation of the 
poor-house at Ayr, in 1751, it is directed. that 
the inmates should be compelled to dine off sal- 


mon twice in the week. In Francke’s Northern | 


Memorial (1670), in speaking of Stirling, it was 


again brought down to 1867, Dr. Cumming 
quotes in his chapter of ‘The Great Tribulation,’ headed 
1867, an array of names who concur with him in looking 
forward to 1867 as a great crisis, intersected by the 
various lines of prophetic dates.” 

H. A. B. 


(3" 8, x. 494.)—Although un- 
able to identify this locality, 1 may state that 


: 

; 

i 
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the original form of the name most probably was 
Multureshili, from multure, the old term by which 
the miller’s fee for grinding corn was designated. 
This word is not unfrequently employed as a 
compound in local names: e. g. Multurscheaf, co. 
Forfar; Multourhous, co. Kirkeudbright; Mul- 
towye, co. Sutherland; Multibrughe, co. Wigton. 
W. A. G. 


Tancreps oF Wurxtey x. 450.)—I 
believe there is some account of the Tancreds in 
Gill’s Vallis Ebor—but I have not the work by 
me—and as well as in one or two of Mr. Grainge’s 
works, EsBoRAcuM. 


ITINERARIES OF Epwarp I. Epwarp II. 
(3" S. xi. 29, 83.)—I see nothing whatever to 
retract in my remarks on Mr. Hartshorne’s “ Itin- 
eraries.” I had not the pleasure of that gentle- 
man’s acquaintance, nor yet Mr. Pettigrew’s, 
whose name I never mentioned; and I never 
saw these Itineraries until shortly before Christ- 
mas, so that I think Mr. Irvine's imputation of 
acrimony and personal feeling is singularly mis- 
placed. I am not going to make a battle-field of 
“N. & Q.,” but I most distinctly decline to take 
away from what I have said upon the question. 
The division of the regnal years in these Itine- 
raries is, I repeat, incorrect, grossly incorrect, not 
merely in one year, but throughout; andI have a 
perfect right to make this assertion. If, through- 
out a series of tables, years, whether regnal or 
otherwise, are made to commence wrongly, they 
must also of necessity end wrongly; and so the 
defect is doubled. The regnal years of the Eng- 
lish kings were settled for once and for good by 
Sir Harris Nicolas years ago; and if his rules are 
departed from, all chronological accuracy ceases. 
For some reason, which, as Mr. Irvine truly 
says, “ cannot now be explained,” Mr. Hartshorne 
adopted a course of his own, which possibly may 
satisfy a superficial student of English history ; 
but certainly, when dates are in question, I am 
entitled to ask, Why should any one go out of his 
way to confuse them? If these tables had been 
published in the last century, I would not have 
said a word about them; but all things are 
changed now, and we have a right to expect that 
those gentlemen who are admitted with the ut- 
most liberality to the free use of the Public 
Records, shall at the-least refrain from garbling 
the contents of those Records, and putting them 
into such a shape, that if their fathers could rise 
from the dead and behold their disfigured children, 
they would often scarcely recognise them. With 
all deference to Mr. Irvine, this is not acrimony, 
but truth, bare and naked truth. 

W. Hart, F.S.A. 


A Parr or Srarrs (3" S. x. 393, 456; xi. 
46.)— Can any of your correspondents find any 


instance in which a winding ora geometrical stair- 
case is called a pair ? Two pistols are called so; but 
a double-barreled pistol, which is as much a sef as 
any staircase in two flights, is never called a pair. 
I omitted to notice the pair of bagpipes. ‘This 
may justly be called so, as there are two pipes, 
the drone and the chanter, besides the bag. <A 
set of chessmen may well be called a pair, as 
there are in fact two sets, the black and the white. 
A pair of cards, in all probability, was the old- 
fashioned case containing ¢wo packs, used alter- 
nately as they are now-a-days. These cases were 
of stamped leather, and had a division to prevent 
the mixing of the sets. As I remember, the single 
pack was called a sheaf of cards. I would once 
more ask, is there any instance where any article 
is called a pair that has not a duality about it ? 
A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


xi. 32.) — Apposite to 
J. L.’s interesting Gaelic quotation is the passage 
in Hamlet, Act I. Se. 2: — 

“ Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.” 

In Massinger’s Old Law there is a like pas- 
sage : — 

“ Besides there will be charges saved too; the same 
rosemary that serves for the funeral will serve for the 
wedding.” —Old Law, Act IV. Se. I. 

Joun Annis, Jun. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Borey, Rocnester (38. x. 473.) —In reply 
to your correspondent in “N. & Q.,” respecting 
the election of a “ Baron of Bully,” I beg to in- 
form him that the custom is long ago numbered 
with the dead. When discontinued, I am at a 
loss to determine; but so Jong as half a century 
back, no such title was recognised here. It is 
true, there still remained a large elm tree on 
Boley Hill, beneath which the mayor, attended 
by the officers of the corporation, always as- 
sembled to issue royal proclamations, &c. Even 
the tree itself has now disappeared. The residents 
on the hill (at that time chiefly Quakers) were 
unanimous as to its removal, fearing lest by a 
sudden downfall it might occasion injury either 
to themselves or their houses. Its original posi- 
tion is indicated by an iron plate fixed in the 
road; which plate, I believe, bears the date of its 
insertion, but, owing to the frequent and heavy 
falls of snow lately, my endeavours to clear the 
surface sufficiently to read the inscription have 
proved altogether useless. 

In the reign of John, Rochester Castle, it is said, 
held out during a siege of six months, and it was 
during this period that the hill was thrown up. 
It is situated on the south-west side of the castle. 
Old inhabitants of the city still say “ Bully Hill.” 
Its present residents have no privileges or cus- 
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toms differing from those of the citizens in general. 
IT am aware that I have not answered all your 
querist’s interrogatories, but the above may per- 
haps lead him to a further knowledge of this 
subject. ELEaANorE K——. 


Mate AND Femare Bretus 8. x. 26, 76, 
117.)—I think I have somewhere seen it asserted 
that excess of female births is not only the pro- 
bable cause, but the certain result of polygamy. 
Does our census of illegitimate births in any way 
support this assertion? Or does the experience 
of the Mormons favour it? Professor Thury, of 
Geneva, published some time in 1861 a pamphlet 
on The lon which regulates the Sex of Plants and 
Animals —a subject of great interest to the 
breeders of live-stock of all descriptions. Atten- 
tion was called to this pamphlet in the twenty- 
fifth volume of the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England; but I have not yet 
learned whether the Professor's views have been 


found correct in relation to the lower animals; | 


and when this has been ascertained, it will still 
be a moot point whether the human species obeys 
the same law. Vryan RHEGED. 


James GILLRAY, CARICATURIST, AND THE PENN 
Famtty (3" §, xi. 38.) —*“ Mr. Richard Penn, the 
last of the family of the renowned Quaker,” says 
your correspondent #. Is the latter correct in 
saying so? In the will of Mrs. Catherine Franck- 
lyn, of Gloster Place, Portman Square (proved in 
London in 1831), it will be seen that this very 
Mr. Richard Penn is described as her cousin, 
and in the same category of relatives as members 
of two families named Lawrence and her niece 
Anne Edgar. 

The particular Lawrence family, extinct in the 
male line, through which Mrs. Francklyn (née 
Lawrence, daughter of Lawrence Lawrence by 
his wife Susanna, daughter of John Lawrence and 
sister of Mary, grandmother of the first Lord 
Abinger,) derived her connection with the Penns, 
is supposed (excuse the objectionable word) to be 
identical with that of the Sir Thomes Lawrence of 
Iver, who was Secretary of Maryland under 
Governor Seymour in 1696; and who is supposed 
to be buried at Chelsea, although there is proof 
that the secretary of Governor Seymour died in 
Maryland. 

There was a close relationship between the 
families of Lawrence, Allan, Mastens, Francis,* and 
Penn, between 1700 and 1780. 

Mrs. Francklyn’s paternal family of Lawrence 
must not be confounded with her maternal family 
of the same name—they were quite distinct. 

I myself possess a very extensive and authentic 
MS. pedigree of the Penn family, which con- 


* The pedigree of Sir Philip Francis would throw a 
light on this. 


vinces me that, although the male line may be 
extinct, there are many representatives of it in 
the female. SPAL. 


VALENTINES (3° S. xi. 37.) —However ancient 
may be the custom of choosing valentines, that 
of sending them I believe to be of comparatively 
recent date. Brand, Hone, and all the best 
authorities on folk-lore, including Notes §- Queries 
itself, may be searched in vain for evidence of 
sending valentines being an old custom. It pro- 
bably does not date from earlier than the begin- 
ning of the last century, when it seems valentines 
were sometimes drawn by lot, and accordingly in 
the British Apollo for January, 1711 (vol. iii. 
No. 130), we find a querist asking—supposing he 
has selected a valentine of the fair sex, whether 
he or she ought to make the present; and his 
query, which is in rhyme, proceeds— 

“ Suppose I’m her choice, 
And the better to show it 
My Ticker she wears, 

That the whole Town may know it.” 
The Tickets here alluded to, whether drawn or 
selected, were doubtless often sent to the chosen 
fair, and the transition from such ticket to the 
present valentine is a very simple one; and in 
this old custom, therefore, we have, no doubt, the 
origin of the present fashion. W. J. T. 


Posttions IN SLEEPING ix. 474, 522.)— 
The following may be of interest, though it has 
but the authority of a newspaper : — 

“A Thing Truly Worth Knowing.—An old doctor of 
Magdeburg has discovered the means of living a long 
time, and has left the information in his will to the world. 
He died at the age of 108. Here is the recipe of Dr. 
Fischwetler : — “Let the body recline as often as possible 
during the day quite flat on the ground, the head point- 
ing due north, and the feet due south, by which means 
the electric current will pass through the body ; but by 
all means, and in any situation, let the bed be due north 
and south.”— South Durham and Cleveland Mercury, 


Feb, 3, 1866. 
W. C. B. 


Cocxsurn oF Ormiston xi. 52.) —Ftr 
Cockburn of Arnieston, read Cockburn of Ormiston. 
The latter is the name of a parish in the county 
of Haddington, and the estate of Ormiston com- 
prises almost the whole parish. Considerably 
more than a century ago, the estate was sold by 
Cockburn to the Earl of Hopeton, to whose de- 
scendant it now belongs. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Tue Most Krxe’s Great GRAND- 
MOTHER (3"¢ 8, xi. 76.)—This princess was born 
April 11, 1644. Her name was Maria Johanna 
Baptista. She was daughter of the Duke of 
Nemours, who was killed in a duel by the Duke 
of Beaufort, his brother-in-law. She married 
Charles Emmanuel IIL., Duke of Savoy, on whose 
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death she became Duchess Regent during the 
minority of her son. Her conduct in that high 
position caused her to be much respected by all 
crowned heads, who gave her the title of Madame 
Royale. Her magnificence, affability, and charity 
gained her the loving affection of all ranks of her 
people. She died on March 15, 1724, being with- 


in a month of eighty years of age, generally and | 


deeply lamented, especially by the poor. She was 
interred on March 22, in the royal vault of the 
cathedral of St. John, at Turin. Her heart was 
conveyed, at her own request, in a silver box, to 
the convent of Carmelite nuns, to whom she left 
a legacy of 20,000 livres. 

Her son, who had become King of Sardinia, 
survived her. She was great grandmother to the 


King of France, and also to the King of Spain. 
Louis XV. of France had attained the age of | 
fifteen years just before her death. The mourning | 
for her by the king and court of France com- | 
menced on April 2 (O. 8.), and was ordered to 
continue for four months and a half. The expense 
therefore charged by the British ambassador at 
Paris for putting his family into mourning was 
rightly incurred, and allowed by George L, as a 
mark of national respect to the young monarch, 
with whom we were at the time in close alliance. 

W. Lez. 


“ Livines” (3" S, xi. 35.)—The answer to your 
correspondent’s enquiry about this term involves 
a description of a state of society and of the 
arrangements of property which are rapidly be- 
coming of the things that were, but which are so 
curious that they are worth notice in your 
“N. & Q.” 

Many parishes in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire were 
formerly divided after the following fashion :— 

1. A farm of say 800 acres attached to the 
manor-house, and called the “ Lord’s farm,” or 
“ Manor farm,” consisting of meadow, arable land, 
down, and coppice. 

2. A certain number, say twenty-two “ livings.” 
Each of these had originally a small farmhouse, a 
mead, a few acres of coppice, and about twenty- 
four acres of arable, scattered in small slips of one 
to four acres, over three large fields, called 
“tenantry fields.” Besides this, each living had 
four “ cow leases,” or the right to turn that num- 


ber of cattle upon the common; also a right to 
turn forty sheep upon the common down. Also, 
each holder of a “living” had the right to let 
his cattle and pigs run “at shack” over the whole 
of the tenantry fields after harvest. It is a curious 
whether these holders of livings were 
the bordarit or villani of Domesday-book. They 
were not copyholders, for no manorial rights ex- 
tended beyond the manor farm, excepting the 
right of game and of keeping the pound. The 
perfect isolation of the manor farm, and the sort 


recently brought into use, 


| of community of the tenantry, point out a curious 


state of society. 

The glebe consisted of two “ livings.” 

In process of time these livings became con- 
solidated into larger farms, and ultimately the 
operation of the Enclosures Acts put an end to 
this curious state of things. Davis’s Survey of 
Wiltshire gives a very accurate description of this 
arrangement. 

This parish, until within the last few years, 
bore the traces of the old system in the curious 
division of the “ tenantry fields” into about three 
hundred strips, incurring great waste of room and 
inconvenience in farming. 

In this parish the “ Lord” retained a half living, 
that his cattle might have a right to the parish 
pond. Each living had a name—“ Stagshead,” 
* Buddens,” &e.—which are still borne by many 
of the cottages which were formerly attached to 
the homesteads. Rosert Howarp. 

Ashmore, Dorset. 


Psatm AND Tones xi. 40.) — 
The answer of T. J. B. in your last number re- 
quires, I think, some little supplementing. The 
first psalm tunes were, as he intimates, named 
from the numbers of the psalms to which they 
were affixed. These tunes were, however, soon 
followed by other tunes not affixed to any psalms 
particularly. These tunes were called “common” 
tunes, and the older ones distinguished as the 
* proper” tunes. The first of the additional tunes 
seems to have had no other name up to the time 
of its disuse than that of “the old common tune.” 
The second, probably, was one which bore the 
name of “the new common tune.” As new 
tunes were added, it became necessary to distin- 
guish them more clearly, and they were named, 
naturally enough, from the place of their first use : 
still, however, unless my memory misleads me, 
they at first bore the full title of “common tunes,” 
as “London common tune,” “ York common 
tune.” Very soon the word “common” was 
dropped from the name, though still used as a 
descriptive word. Gradually, the proportion of the 
one kind of tunes to the other changed. The 
common tunes became numerous ; the poe tunes 
dropped into disuse. This was probably through 
the circumstange that many of the proper tunes 
were written in the old modes, and were difficult 
to harmonise, and when harmonised were difficult 
to sing. A few of them received a place among 
the common tunes, and were re-named. The 
new names in their cases were not local. “St. 
Michael,” the Old 134th, is one of these; “St 
Edmund's,” Old 113th, another; and “St. Bartho- 
lomew,” Old 124th, a third. There are few, if any, 
others. Some of the old proper tunes have been 

but they generally 
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bear local names which I think are of modern When the Quakers were permitted to make 
imputation. their solemn affirmation, instead of an oath in 
he Old Hundredth, which -is by no means the | the usual form, they accepted a confession of faith, 
only one of the original set in common use, as | which is inserted in the Act of 1 Will. IV. 
T. J. B. seems to think, at one time (about 1740) | cap. 18: — 
bore the name of “Savoy,” but the older name | «TJ, 4. B., profess faith in God the Father and in Jesus 
has reasserted itself. The Old Hundredth, how- | Christ His eternal Son, the true God, and in the Holy 
ever, is a second name, for the tune originally is | Spirit, one God blessed for evermore; and do acknow- Bs 


said to have been prefixed to and bore the name ledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
of the 134th Psalm to be given by divine inspiration.” 


Another set of tunes have always borne the | Why is this declaration omitted when an affirm- ee 
names of their composers, as Tallis, Tye, Farrant. | ation is administered to a Quaker? Can any one, — 
There are but few of these personally-named | on making this declaration, take an affirmation as F 
tunes, as a composer could only give his name to | a Quaker ? Lauivs. ? 
one. I think these tunes are strictly Church of | 
England tunes, and not simply Puritan or Refor- | If x. 456.)— 
mation tunes, as the others might be considered. | inf the dit te of the 

The practice of naming tunes from places con- = a nie Nie y informed it is the name - 
tinued almost universal until the middle of the |  ® Very comic “ Nigger song,” introduced about ns 
last century. Then the practice was begun of | *W™ty years since, P.P. 4 


naming tunes from the subject or sentiment of the Dr. Pyre’s Punntnea Inscription (3 S, x. 
hymn to which they were set, as Adoration, | 472.)—“ Vive pius, et moriere pius.” I do not ap- ; 
Endless Praise, Invocation. These were, in charac- rehend this is original, and I should be glad to as 
ter, “ proper” tunes; and innumerable have been | nee in what author the quotation is to be found. # 
the absurdities occasioned by using them as “com- | I have seen the same words inscribed on a tomb 


mon tunes” and singing to them hymns to which | of modern date. The sentiment is trite enough, ie 
their fugues and repeats were ill adapted. and reminds one of the aphorism of Confucius: y 
«“ Before his throne we bow-wow-wow-ow-wow.” “ Would’st thou learn to die well, learn first to ie 

“ And stir this stu- live well.” W. W. S. *y 


And stir this stupid heart of mine”— Topograruy (3" xi. 10.) Jules 


are instances. True, common tunes were still | Janin published a very complete topographical 
largely composed, and were usually named from | account of Brittany, a new edition of which ap- 


places, but it seems likely that the selection of the | peared in 1862. G. D. T. 
name was often unregulated by any reason other 7 ; 
* than the fancy of the composer. W. F.C. Wooprn Cuarrs: Bepr’s x. 432, 
Birmingham. 520.)—I am sure Mr. Bovre tz is very familiar 


with Bede’s chair at Jarrow church ; and I only 


Earty Quakerism: “Nixta Monti | 2ame it now as a peg fora query. I would gladly 
NoveMBER,” QvuakeEr’s Conression or Farru | agree with Curupert Bene (1* S. y. 434) that 
(3 S, x. 520.)—I am surprised that M. D., with | it is the veritable chair of Venerable Bede, if I a 
the acquaintance he shows of early Quakerism, | Could; but the significant shake of the wise head 
should have put sic against the statement, “ ninth of a distinguished member of our Architectural and 
month called November,” as if in 1713 this had | Archwological Society of Durham and Northum- 


been anything strange. For the Act for the | berland, when we visited Jarrow last July, dis- 


change of style (24 Geo. II. cap. 23) enacts | sipated the illusion. It is old and ugly; and I : 
(sect. 1) that to which | should liked to have sat down on it; but seein 
the year of our Lord began on the 25th day of | that it was rickety, and the writer was 144 stone, an 
March, should not be made use of from and after | thought it prudent for us both to forego the doubt- ia 
the last day of December, 1751; and that the first | ful pleasure. . ae 
day of January next following .. . should be | i ow far back can the chair be traced at Jarrow ? = 
reckoned, taken, deemed, and accounted to be the | What is the other side of the argument ? 4 
first day of the year of our Lord 1752,” &c. Be- GrorcE Lroyp, 
fore this the Quakers, in common with all others | Darlington. a 


in England, reckoned March as the first month, 
and so on; but this computation they then for- 
mally changed. To prevent, however, confusion 
as to which month was meant, they added the 


Baptism (3" S. x. 509.)— Will Eccrr- 
sL® state in which essay in The Church and the 
World the writer “states that it is becoming 
| common among Dissenters to use in baptism the 


common name in their marriage certificates until | form, “I baptize in the name of the Lord 
the year 1800, when it was dropped. Jesus” ? A. B. M. 
| 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill, with a Memoir 
by James L. Hannay, and Copious Notes by William 
Tooke, F.R.S. Jn two Volumes. (Aldine Edition.) 
Bell & Daldy. 

When we think how much power, how much genius, 
Churchill displays in his best Satires, and consider how 
great was the influence which he exercised, not only on 
his own age, but on his successors in the field of English 

try, it is remarkable how few have been the editions of 
is works, how little has been done to make the allusions 
in those works intelligible to modern readers, The late 

Mr. Tooke brought out an edition in 180; forty years 

afterwards he revised it for the late Mr. Pickering’s beau- 

tiful series of Aldine Poets. But Mr. Tooke’s short- 
comings were many, and were mercilessly exposed by 

Mr. Forster in the Edinburgh Review. The readers of 

that article on Churchill, in the expanded form in which 

it appears in the author's Historical and Biographical 

Essays, and all others who take an interest in Churchill, 

will rejoice in this new edition. It is beautifully printed ; 

the notes have been freely abridged and carefully revised ; 

Mr. Forster’s marked copy has been placed at the dis- 

posal of the publishers; the text has been collated with 

the original editions; and Mr. Hannay has contributed 

a brilliant sketch of Churchill’s life: so that a handsome 

and creditable edition of the works of this great satirist 

is no longer a desideratum. 

Lyra Britannica. A Collection of British Hymns, printed 
Srom the genuine Texts, with biographical Sketches of 
the Hymn-writers. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. 
&c. (Longman.) 

This is by far the completest collection of British 
Hymns that has yet appeared. Our author tells us it is 
the produce of nine years’ research, and we have every 
reason to congratulate the religious public on the result 
of his labours. His aim has been to present his readers 
with a careful selection of approved and classical hymns, 
adhering to the original texts without abridgment or 
alteration, and prefixing slight biographical notices of 
the writers; and he has carried out his plan in a most 
satisfactory manner, and has succeeded in producing a 
volume of great permanent value. Occasionally we may 
think the general tone of a favourite hymn marred by 
some uncouth verse or obsolete phrase, which Mr. Rogers’ 
fidelity to his original has induced him to reinstate in 
the text; but this increases the literary value, if it de- 
tracts somewhat from the devotional character of his 
book. We could only wish that the several authors were 
placed in order of date instead of alphabetically. If that 
were done, Mr. Rogers’ volume would add to its other 
merits that of exhibiting the growth of our native 
hymnody. 

Pope Alexander the Seventh and the College of Cardinals. 

y John Bargrave, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. (1662- 

1680.) With a Catalogue of Dr. Bargrave’s Museum. 

Edited by James Craigie Robertson, M.A., Canon of 

Canterbury. (Camden Society.) 

Dr. John Bargrave was no “home-keeping” Canon; 
for not only did he journey to Algiers with a large sum 
for the redemption of Christian captives, but he four 
times visited Rome and Naples. On his last visit to 
Italy he bought a series of portraits of Pope Alexander 
VII. and his Cardinals. These he was in the habit of 
lending to his friends for their amusement, and with a 
view to this he wrote on the margins of the prints, and 
sometimes also on the back of them, such notices of the 


| 


| 


persons represented as he could glean from books like Le 
Giusta Statera de’ Porporati; Il Nepotismo di Roma ; 
il Cardinalismo di Santa Chiesa, &c., with additions from 
hearsay or from his own observation. The volume in 
which these are contained coming under the notice of the 
learned Professor of Ecclesiastical History of King’s Col- 
lege, he suggested it for publication to the Council of 
the Camden Society, who readily availed themselves of 
his offer to edit it. From what we have said, it will be 


| seen that the book is one of considerable interest ; while 


the name of Canon Robertson is a sufficient guarantee for 
the care and judgment with which it has been produced. 


Messrs. Tinsley will bring out, in the course of the pre- 
sent month, the third and fourth volumes of Mr, C. D. 
Yonge’s History of the Bourbons. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

or J. T. Sennes, Maniwe Pateren to His Masesty. 8vo. 


Avraenticatep Paoors or rae Leorrmacy or H.R.H. Orrve, Pain - 
cessor Comaratann. 8vo. No date. 
Comexatano’s Statement to raz Nation, 
vo. 
Tax Waones or H.R.H. tae Patncess Orive or Compertann. Svo. 


Any other Pamphlets by her. . 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 40, St. George's Square. 
Belgrave Road,8.W. 
Cuatuens’ Barrisa Porrs. Vol. IV. 
Wanted by Mr. Waters, Bookseller, Westbourne Grove, W. 


Lire ny Moone. 2 Vols. 

Connay’s Lire ny nts Son, 

. Cruikshank’s Plates. 2 Vols. 

Tom Baown's Wonks. 4 Vols. 

Becxronn'’s Taovours ow Huntino. 1820. 

Somens’ Tracts, by Sir W. Scott. 13 Vols. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15,Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


M.C. The Twopenny Piece in copper of George IIT. was in general 
circulation. 
J. 


R. C Most poets are of opinion that the first musical instrument 
was a shell. 


Hence the allusion in the oe Srom Byron: “ Weep 
for the harp of Judah's broken shell.” Vide also the first four lines of 
Collins's ode “* Passions.” 

E. Exton (Wheatley.) An account of the battle between the Isis and 
the César is given in Allen's Battles of the British Navy, i. 258( Bohn's 
Illustrated Library); and in the Annual Register for 1778, p. #233. 

L. E. The Pratoplast is by Miss Latter, now the wife of the Rev, 
John Baillie. 

Oro Brown Bess.—The needle-qun was first served out to the Prus- 
sian army in 1841, one hundred men of every battalion of the line being 
equipped with them.—Once a Week, quoted in The Times, Aug. 23, 
1866. 


at T. P. For the Oxford Greek epigram see “ N. & Q.” 3rd 8. vi. 236, 


#*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellersand Newsmen, 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

“ Nores ann Qvenres” is ished at noon on Friday,and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Corres for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Invex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
at the Strand Post Office. in favour of G. Surra, 32, 

etuineton Sraeet, Sraanv, W.C., where also ail Commonications 
vor tas Eprron ressed. 

“Noras & Queaies” is registered for transmission abroad. 


"is now 
1s. 


Coveus, Contos, Asruma, ann Consemerion Re- 
treveo sy Da. Lococn’s Potmonic Wareans.—From Mr. R. W. 
Cooper, Surgeon, 22, Slaney Street, Enniscorthy: “I have used them 
myself, and ordered them with marked benefit.” They give instant 
relief t> asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of 
— throat, and lungs. Price is. ldd. per box. Sold by all 
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